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Wuat is the true purpose of Sunday-school teaching? Aim 
clearly recognized determines means, method, and spirit. No 
Tue Purpose of Ore fundamental question, therefore, can be asked 
Suwoay ScHoo. respecting the work of the Sunday-school teacher 
TEACHING than this. The answer must be based, not on 
mere names, for institutions often grow beyond their names ; nor 
merely on past history, for the past is not necessarily the measure 
of the present. Appeal must rather be made to the place which 
the Sunday school is actually filling or attempting to fill in the 
complex work of the church and the kingdom. 


The Sunday school is somewhat more than a school. Some 
of its exercises belong rather to worship than to instruction ; 
its characterization as the children’s church, most 
TEACHING THE 
BIGLE THE unfortunate in some respects, is not wholly wrong. 
CENTRAL But instruction holds, or certainly ought to hold, 
ELEMENT OF THE the central place. The Sunday school is essentially 
SCHOOL 

a school, and specifically a school for the study and 
teaching of the Bible. Even those who dislike the name Bible 
school will admit that, whatever the purpose of the school 
founded by Robert Raikes, this term correctly describes the 
character of the institution according to the now generally 
accepted ideal. But if this be so, it follows that the aim of the 
teaching done in the Sunday school ought to be the acquisition 
on the part of the pupil of knowledge of the Bible. 
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Yet this is not all that is to be said. Another fact must be 
taken into account before this definition be accepted as adequate. 
I7s Uttimare Lhe Sunday school as now existing is an agency of 
PurPOsE the Christian church. It is to be classed along with 
RELIGIOUS public worship, preaching, and prayer meetings, as 
one of the means by which the church seeks to accomplish its great 
aim, the conversion of men and their cultivation in Christian 
character. Occupying this position, the Sunday school cannot 
find its ultimate aim merely in the acquisition or impartation of 
knowledge, even though it be knowledge of the Bible. It must 
seek a moral and not merely an intellectual end; it must aim at 
character as well as knowledge. And, if so, then of course the 
moral must be the ultimate aim; knowledge of the Bible, the 
means to the end; and the aim of Sunday-school teaching must 
be recognized to be, through teaching of the Bible, to secure 
the conversion of the pupil, and his development in Christian 
character. 


Such a conception of the purpose of Sunday-schoool teach- 


ing gives to the Sunday school a distinct and definite place. It 
distinguishes it from other schools which, though 
Scuoo. was a they may not exclude the Bible from the curriculum, 
DISTINCTIVE do not make it the only or even the chief subject of 
PLACE OF ITS — study, and which, though they recognize the neces- 


THE SUNDAY 


~_ sity of including the cultivation of character in their 


aim, assign to it at the most a place alongside the storing and 
training of the mind. It assigns to the Sunday school a definite 
place in the varied activities of the church, distinguishing it from 
the ordinary public service in which, though biblical instruction 
is included, worship and the immediate application of truth to life 
are the determinative elements; from the prayer meeting, the 
characteristics of which are the interchange of Christian experi- 
ence and the cultivation of the devotional spirit ; from the evangel- 
istic service, where the human will is directly addressed, and men 
are urged to right decision; and from the philanthropic work of 
the church, in which the spirit of Christianity expresses itself in 
deeds of kindness. Such a conceptior of the work of the Sun- 
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day school recognizes the peculiar relation of our religion to the 
Bible, and the necessity that underneath worship and devotion, 
ethical instruction and persuasion of the will, missions and phil- 
anthropy, there shall be a firm foundation of knowledge of that 
preéminent revelation of God which is the source and support of 
Christianity. It recognizes the need of one service, which, hav- 
ing the same ultimate aim as that which is sought in all the 
activities of the church, shall seek that end specifically by 
instruction in the Bible. 


If it be asked why the Sunday school should seek its ulti- 
mate aim ina sense by indirection, why the ultimate purpose 
should not in every service of the church be directly 
nny = and avowedly sought, at least two valid answers may 
OF ITS AIM be given. In the first place, there are certain ends 
which, at least with some people, are best attained 
by indirection. It has long been recognized that the affections 
are best cultivated, not by commanding ourselves to love those 
to whom we owe love, but by pursuing a course of action which 
tends indirectly to cultivate love. The same principle holds in 
the cultivation of character. What argument and appeal and 
exhortation wholly fail to accomplish can with some minds— 
perhaps it is true to a certain extent of all minds—be accom- 
plished little by little through instruction, conveyed either in 
the exposition of teachings, or in the study of history, especially 
of biography. And, in the second place, it must certainly be 
acknowledged that the most solid results in character cannot 
be attained except upon a broad foundation of knowledge. 
The fervent appeal, often spurning knowledge and ignoring 
instruction, may seem at the time to be most effective in saving 
men and advancing the interests of Christianity. But all expe- 
rience proves that alike in the life of the individual and the 
development of the kingdom, real and permanent progress is 
made only when zeal rests on a solid foundation of knowledge 
of the truth. The letters of Paul, especially those of the latter 
part of his life, lay great emphasis upon the necessity that love 
shall abound in knowledge and discernment. 
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The conception of the purpose of Sunday-school teaching 
which we are advocating, viz., that it is to seek the common end 
Errecr or twig Of al religious activity, the conversion and moral 
CONCEPTION cultivation of men, by a distinctive method, instruc- 
on THE WORK tion in the Bible, has important relations to almost 
athens every problem of Sunday-school management. The 
character of the curriculum, the qualifications of teachers, and 
the method of study and of instruction will all be in no small 
degree determined by its, acceptance or rejection. If the 
Sunday school is a school and is to attain its end primarily 
through instruction in the Bible, does it follow that it ought to 
have a definite curriculum, each year’s work of which shall be 
adapted to the pupil’s stage of development? And will a graded 
curriculum do away with the principle of uniformity so long fol- 
lowed? If the Sunday school is a real educational institution, 
can it be carried on by untrained teachers, and, if not, what is 
the nature of the training required, and what are the necessary 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, to be demanded in 
teachers? Have we today, can we have in the near future, any 
large number of teachers who possess these qualifications? If not, 
must we secure proper teaching by a system of larger classes 
fewer in number? And will this again affect in an important 
way our church architecture ?_ Finally, if instruction is the cen- 
tral function, and yet not the only function, of the Sunday 
school, what are the other legitimate departments of its work, 
and how are these departments related to the teaching work and 
to one another? It is our purpose to take up some of these 
questions for discussion in the Bis_icaL WorLD from time to 
time. It must suffice for the present to name them. 


NAZARETH THE HOME OF JESUS. 


By Hon. SELAH MERRILL, LL.D., 
Andover, Mass. 


QUIETLY, unobtrusively, by a few simple references in the 
early part of the gospels, chiefly that of Luke, Nazareth appears 
upon the stage of history, never to pass into oblivion, always 
thereafter to hold a unique position in the affairs of the world. 
Its origin is not known, both sacred and profane annals are 
silent respecting it; but suddenly, as a lifted cloud sometimes 
reveals a mountain summit, the veil is removed, and Nazareth, 
“beautiful for situation,” becomes at once the point whither the 
eyes of men are directed with surpassing interest—a place 
forever dear to their hearts. 

The situation of The Home of Jesus must first receive our 
attention. On the top of a mountain, sixteen hundred feet above 
_ the level of the Mediterranean, there is a small, shallow valley, 
about one mile from east to west and one quarter of that 
distance from north to south. To the northwest of this valley 
rises the summit of the mountain on the lower slopes of which 
Nazareth is built, so that the town’s greatest length is from 
northeast to southwest. To the east of the town is the village 
spring, the only source of water supply, except what is collected 
in cisterns. The surface of this little valley is not level like the 
bottom lands of some river, but undulating or broken rather, 
Since the underlying rock has pushed through the surface and 
formed many low, rough hillocks, some of which are covered 
with olive trees. Round this valley runs a line of hills of 
unequal heights, but not over four hundred feet at the highest 
point—the summit already referred to. Every visitor has 
observed the inclosed appearance of this mountain town as 
unusual, for throughout all the highlands of Palestine its cities 
and villages commonly occupy the most commanding positions, 
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and writers have repeatedly called attention to these surround- 
ing hills, as if they were designed to guard from intrusion this 
sacred spot. The rock formation of the region is limestone, and 
in the encircling hills great patches and seams of white appear 
wherever the earth has been washed away; but the soil on the 
hillside and in the valley has been cultivated, so that the general 
appearance is attractive and even beautiful. Prickly pear serves 
for hedges; fruit trees—pomegranate, orange, lemon, fig, and 
olive —form clusters of green on the landscape ; cattle graze here 
and there ; in the spring a carpet of flowers is spread over hill 
and valley, and in the early summer fields of waving grain ripen 
for the harvest. The situation of Nazareth suggests a quiet, 
peaceful manner of life, directly in contrast to the bustle and 
din of seaport towns or great commercial centers." 

This valley presents different aspects according to the season 
of the year when it is visited; if it is early in the year, the 
husbandmen are industriously caring for their gardens; if in 
midsummer, the great threshing floors just south of the village 
are covered with oxen ‘“‘treading out the corn,” Deut. 25:4. At 
another season numerous pleasure parties are seen gathered in the 
shade of fig or olive tree, and at another time, when these royal 
fruits have ripened, groups of men and women are busy gather- 
ing and preparing them for winter use. Thus throughout the 
year, except in the rainy months, the landscape of Nazareth 
offers a great variety of charming pictures of happy peasant and 
village life. 

There are many roads leading to Nazareth from different 
parts of the country, as (1) from Mount Tabor and the east; (2) 
from Nain, Endor, and the southeast; (3) from Jenin, Samaria, 
and the south; (4) from Carmel, Haifa, the seacoast southwest 
and west; ( 5) from Acre, Seffurieh—an old capital of Galilee — 
and the northwest; (6) from Tiberias, the Horns of Hattin, 
Cana of Galilee, Kefr Kenna, and the northeast. By all these 
routes, with perhaps a single exception, the traveler, a few 
minutes before he reaches the town, is on high ground, so that 
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Nazareth, with its quiet basin, its buildings, the circle of hills, 
and all its attractive features, comes before the eye at once. This 
sudden view is one of surprise and pleasure, quite apart from any 
sacred associations; but to the Christian the pleasure is enhanced, 
because he knows that he is looking down upon the earthly 
home of Christ. Certainly it is no slight thing to look for the 
first time upon a scene like this. 

Suppose we pause for a moment on some elevation south of 
Nazareth and look over ata glance, as we can easily do, the 
entire place. Being built on the slope of the hill, the houses, 
from this point, show to the best advantage. The villagé is 
longest, as we have said, from northeast to southwest and mounts 
the slope to the northwest. The southwest section, on our left, 
is the Latin quarter. The opposite end of the village, the north- 
east, is the Greek quarter; while on the east, almost directly in 
front of us, is the Mohammedan quarter. 

Immediately before us, beyond the threshing floors, is the 
khan, the lodging place of all caravans and beasts of burden 
that pass this way. Beyond that is the Latin monastery, and 
within it is the Latin Church of the Annunciation. To the west 
of the monastery is the Latin hospice, known also as the Casa 
Nuova. West of'that is the English mission church, surrounded 
by a beautiful garden, and farther north is the English mission 
school. Quite to the left of the town is a Maronite church. 
We see an irregular open place, corresponding to a very crooked 
street, beginning on the south and coming out on the west side 
of the village—this is the market place of Nazareth. Like all 
Oriental market places, no attempt was ever made to have it con- 
venient, properly arranged, neat, and attractive. Directly before 
us we see the house of the Turkish governor, and the mosque 
with its graceful minaret. Farther north is the Greek church, 
and also the residence of the Greek bishop, rising from the midst 
of a garden of trees and shrubs. Up the slope to the northwest 
is the English hospital, and the orphanage of the Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East, under the care of the 
English, which is a fine and imposing structure. Just at the 
eastern end of the town our eye rests upon some dilapidated 
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graves in an open field; this is the Mohammedan cemetery, 
showing the usual signs of neglect. Northeast of this there is 
another cemetery, quite neat in appearance, which belongs to 
the Greeks, and near it is the Greek Church of St. Gabriel. 
Between this spot and the town files of women are seen every 
morning and evening passing to and fro, carrying jars of water, 
for just south of the church of St. Gabriel is the Virgin’s Well, 
which supplies the people of the village with water. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was little to distinguish 
Nazareth from the common, unthrifty, neglected appearance of 
other Oriental towns, but within a recent period foreign influence, 
which has been almost wholly missionary in character, has 
worked a wonderful change in this respect, so that now a consid- 
erable number of attractive private residences and public build- 
ings have been erected, all of white stone, which make it pictur- 
esque and beautiful. 

It was inevitable that traditions should spring up in connec- 
tion with such a place as Nazareth, and these are interesting, if 
for no other reason, for the manner in which they affect differ- 
ent individuals. Some persons consider them of great impor- 
tance both for devotional and historical purposes, while another 
‘class are repelled by them. It is to be hoped that the 
latter are in the large majority. As the place during the early 
centuries of our era was occupied almost entirely by Jews, 
Christian traditions would most likely be of late origin, the 
earliest of them originating probably not prior to 4co A. D., 
while most of them arose at a much later’ date. Historical 
notices are few, and monumental evidence does not exist, except 
it be in the Fountain of the Virgin. This fountain has always 
existed, and there can be no doubt that it was often frequented 
by the child Jesus and his mother. The Church of Gabriel, 
already mentioned as situated near this spring, is the Church of 
the Annunciation of the orthodox Greeks, who claim that it was 
at this fountain, at the moment when she was drawing water, that 
Mary received the first salutation of the angel. The frotevan- 
gelion is authority for this statement, and hence the Greeks at an 
early period built here their church. In this matter they seem 
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to have the advantage over the Latins, whose place of Annun- 
ciation is the spot where the Latin monastery now stands, in the 
southern part of the town. The spring which supplies the Vir- 
gin’s Fountain is actually beneath the Greek church, close by 
the altar, and there is an opening in the floor of the church by 
which the water is reached to supply visiting pilgrims. The 
underground conduit which carries the water to the fountain is 
only a few yards in length. 

The Latin Church of the Annunciation, situated within the 
walls of the Latin monastery, is made attractive externally by 
a garden with cypresses and palms. The present building, 
seventy feet by fifty, was erected in 1730, and its walls are cov- 
ered with pictures. The Chapel of the Annunciation is in a 
grotto, to which we descend by a flight of fifteen marble steps, 
bringing us to the vestibule which is the Chapel of the Angels, 
where are two altars, St. Joachim on the right and the Angel 
Gabriel on the left. Between these we enter the Chapel of the 
Annunciation, where is an altar, over which is written: ‘ Here 
the Word was made flesh.” Immediately beyond this is another 
dark room, called the Chapel of St. Joseph, and over its altarare 
the words : “Here He became subject unto them.’”’ A marble 
column marks the exact spot where Gabriel stood, and another, 
suspended from the ceiling, called Mary’s column, that where 
the virgin received the angel’s message. 

Over this spot the House of the Virgin is said to have stood 
formerly, which, as tradition is not limited as to time, space, or 
any other inconvenient circumstances or conditions, was carried 
off bodily by angels to prevent its being desecrated by the 
Mohammedans. From its first flight, which was a long one, it 
alighted in Tersato, near Fiume, in Dalmatia, and from the next 
it alighted in Loreto, Italy. Some suspicion must have attached 
to this miracle from the very first, for it had to wait two full 
centuries before it was finally accepted as sober, authentic his- 
tory. 

A rock cavern just beyond the Chapel of St. Joseph, small, 
dark, and-rude, is called the Virgin’s Kitchen. Two hundred 
yards north of the monastery, still in the Mohammedan quarter, 
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is a Latin chapel, built in 1859, called the Workshop of Joseph, 
and above its altar is a picture, presented by a lady of Florence, 
representing Joseph at work, assisted by Jesus. In the extreme 
west of the town is another small chapel of the Latins, called 
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Mensa Christi, or Table of Christ, because it contains a large 
block of limestone, ten feet by twelve and four feet high, where 
Christ dined with his disciples before and after the resurrection. 
This tradition is said to be quite modern. The synagogue in 
which Christ was teaching when the crowd sought to kill him is 
still shown, but as it has been moved from point to point at 
different periods, it has, of course, no claim to respect, although 
the existence of such a synagogue is mentioned as early as A.D. 
570, by Antoninus Martyr, who says that ‘there was still hang- 
ing in it the volume in which the Lord learned his ABC, also 
a beam on which the Lord sat as a child.” The last of the tra- 
ditions which will here be noticed is the Mount of Precipitation, 
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or cliff, down which the excited inhabitants wanted to throw 
Christ, Luke 4:29. This is about two miles south of the village, 
a point looking down upon the great Esdraelon plain—as improb- 
able a place as could well be selected. It may be mentioned 
here that there is a small cliff to the west of the town, near the 
Maronite church, which, it is thought, might answer the con- 
ditions for the ‘‘ brow of the hill” of'the passage ‘just referred 
to in Luke’s gospel. 

Our purpose was to visit the earthly home of Christ, and we 
feel that the time is lost which is spent in considering such 
childish stories as have just been told. As one result, however, 
we can assert with special emphasis that in the manufacture of 
traditions zeal is absolutely blind to probabilities, and also that, 
when men attempt by inventions of their own to add to the plain 
records of the gospels, they produce only clumsy work, which 
has nothing to commend it to the human intellect or heart. 

From tradition we turn to the gospels to see what they 
have to tell us of Nazareth. Their testimony is meager, but 
extremely valuable so far as it goes. The New Testament men- 
tions this place thirty times, but in a large majority of cases in 
the formula “Jesus of Nazareth,” which is varied as ‘Jesus the 
prophet of Nazareth,” Matt. 21:11, or as ‘‘ Jesus Christ of Naz- 
areth,” Acts 4:10. The remaining notices, arranged historically, 
present themselves as follows: Gabriel was sent ‘“ unto a city 
of Galilee named Nazareth,” Luke 1:26. At the time of the 
taxing by order of Augustus Cesar, Joseph and Mary went from 
Nazareth, a city of Galilee, to Bethlehem to be enrolled, Luke 
2:4. After the return from Egypt, Joseph and Mary ‘‘came and 
dwelt ina city called Nazareth,” Matt. 2:23, which in vs. 22 
is said to be in Galilee. Again Nazareth is called, speaking of 
the parents of Jesus, ‘‘ their own city,” Luke 2:39. When John 
began his ministry, Jesus went from Nazareth in Galilee to meet 
him on the Jordan, Mark 1:9. Ata later time Jesus ‘‘ came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and, as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and stood up to 
read,” Luke 4:16. Here is evidence of residence in Nazareth 
for a period covering a considerable number of years ; also that 
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Jesus was accustomed to attend divine service; that he was 
accustomed to read in the synagogue ; and certainly that Naza- 
reth had a synagogue. Still later it is said that Jesus left Naza- 
reth and took up his abode in Capernaum, Matt. 4:13. Besides 
these notices there remains one passage which is supposed to 
have reference to the character of Nazareth, found in the response 
of Nathanael to Philip, John 1:46: ‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?”’ 

The interpretation of this passage is of more than ordinary 
importance. The words are simple, and, on the face of them, 
their meaning is clear. We can, therefore, take them literally. 
But the objection is that they are too sweeping. It is beyond 
human experience that the statement should be true. Some- 
thing is affirmed of Nazareth that could not be true of any 
other city in the world. Moreover, the character of the speaker, 
Nathanael, must be considered. Jesus said of him that he was a 
man ‘‘in whom was no guile,” John 1:47. Consequently, he must 
be far above any feeling of contempt, any narrow, local preju- 
dice. The moment we take Nathanael’s words literally we get 
into trouble. On the other hand, the national expectation at 
that time was that Christ was to appear at Bethlehem, and in 
this expectation Nathanael shared. Under these conditions, in 
his surprise at what had been affirmed, he exclaimed: ‘ Can the 
good thing which we expect come from Nazareth? We know 
prophecy, and can the Messiah come from Nazareth?” This 
is the natural interpretation, it is consistent with the facts, and 
it involves no contradiction in the words of Christ. 

We shall be able to appreciate Nazareth more correctly if we 
consider its relations geographically to other towns of more or 
less historical note that lay almost immediately about it. Haifa, 
on the sea, and the foot of Carmel were eighteen miles to the 
northwest. In the same general direction, but a little farther to 
the north, was Acre or Ptolemais, where the Roman army gath- 
ered by land and sea at the beginning of the Jewish war. Safed 
was twenty-three miles to the northeast ; Tiberias and the Sea of 
Galilee sixteen miles to the east; Zervin, the ancient Jezreel, ten 
miles to the south and visible from Nazareth through an open- 
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ing in its rim of hills. Tabor was five and a half miles to the 
east and in full view from Nazareth. Kefr Kenna or Cana of 
Galilee was less than four miles to the northeast. Seffurich, 
the capital of Galilee during a large part of Christ’s life, was 
three and a half miles north. Jotapata, now /Jefat, where occurred 
one of the most prolonged and desperate sieges of the Jewish 
war, was nine miles north; and Japha, whose inhabitants resisted 
the Roman advance with heroic bravery, was two miles south. 
A place so sightly, so attractive as a summer resort from the 
seacoast and the Jordan valley as well, with roads leading in 
every direction, and in near proximity to some of the most 
important cities of the province, could hardly have been so 
‘isolated’ as is sometimes alleged. Isolation cannot always 
be predicated of a secluded place. 

One of the most remarkable views in Palestine is obtained 
from the summit of the hill which rises above the town of Naza- 
reth. In about fifteen minutes from the village the highest 
point is reached, where is a white wely, called Neby Ismail, Sa’in, 
or Sim’an, for it has different names, and from here one looks 
out on a marvelous world. The extent and variety of the 
scene are surprising. Dr. Robinson said: ‘I shall never forget 
the impression I received as the enchanting panorama burst 
upon me.” The present writer first saw this picture in 1869, 
and with every repeated visit since that time it has become to 
him more and more wonderful. What a wilderness of moun- 
tains on every hand! To the east the hills beyond the Jordan, 
Mount Tabor, Little Hermon, Jebel Duhy, and Gilboa; to the 
south the mountains of Samaria and the long, wooded range of 
Carmel stretching on to the sea; to the north the delightfully 
picturesque Galilean highlands; and to the northeast rises 
majestic Hermon, with its crown of snow. But mountains are 
not all; to the north lies the beautiful plain E/ Buttauf, the 
Asochis of history, dotted with olive groves; to the south the 
great Esdraelon plain, sweeping westward to the Mediterranean; 
at our feet the quiet valley of Nazareth; and to the northeast 
and east the vast depression in which lie the Sea of Galilee and 
the river Jordan, both of which are out of sight. Moreover, the 
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whole region is dotted with scenes of human interest— Deborah 
and Barak, and Sisera whose hosts the Kishon swept away ; 
Gideon and the routed Midianites; Elijah and his vindication 
against the prophets of Baal; Saul, Samuel, and the witch of 
Endor; Jehu in his chariot rushing madly towards Jezreel; 
Jezebel and her tragic death; Saul and Jonathan struggling 
against the Philistines and dying together; these are but a frac- 
tion of the events which took place in the region spread out before 
us on this commanding summit. Earth, sea, and sky, mountain, 
hill, valley, and plain, river and shore, caravans and routes of 
commerce, battlefields and birth places of famous men— certainly 
objects of sublimity and beauty are here combined as nowhere 
else in the world. We are thrilled and delighted; but such 
feelings are nothing compared to the intense gratification that 
would be ours could we be told how all this variety and mag- 
nificence of natural scenery impressed our Lord himself. This 
summit was often visited by him, many times he looked thence 
abroad over his Father’s world, and how was he affected by it ? 
No doubt he appreciated it all far more keenly and truly than we 
possibly can, but to him who ‘“ must be about his Father’s busi- 
ness” it may have seemed of far less importance than it does to us. 

The meaning of the name Nazareth, at present Ex Nasirah, 
has been a puzzle to scholars and possibly can never be deter- 
mined beyond dispute. But in this case, as in the interpretation 
of John 1: 46, when all other methods fail, it is wise to try the 
common-sense method. In every country prominent hills have 
names given them which express some individual peculiarity ; 
and what possible objection can there be to applying this rule to 
Nazareth? The Hebrew word xédtzdr means (to behold, to look, 
to watch. The simplest explanation seems to be the best; let 
us then make Nazareth, which is from this root, mean Watch 
fill, or some name of similar import. The inhabitants of a vast 
extent of country on every side, and the multitude of sailors on 
the Mediterranean as well, would inevitably regard this summit as 
a landmark, even if they did not look up to it with feelings of awe. 

If in the New Testament times Nazareth had a population of 
ten thousand souls, it numbers at present not more than seven 
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thousand or eight thousand. The English hospital and missions, 
with their schools, have been referred td, and patient laborers 
are still carrying on here the Master’s work with earnestness 
and faith. Statistics, however, convey no adequate idea of the 
success or real value of Protestant missions in an Oriental coun- 
try. The work cannot be measured by what is accomplished in 
a single year; rather should we ask, what has been accomplished 
in a generation? To such a question the answer is most 
encouraging ; from such a point of view the outlook is inspiringly 
hopeful. There is a steady uplifting of the people in all the 
phases of their life, such as is wrought only by the transforming 
power of the spirit of God. 


*“‘ANCILLA DOMINI” (THE ANNUNCIATION )— Dante Gasriet Rosetti 
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JESUS AS A MAN OF AFFAIRS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER, EsqQ., 
Chicago. 


WHILE Jesus was a good model, as far as his conduct went, 
it may, perhaps, be thought that he was not called on to take 
part in many of life’s experiences for which we most need an 
example. His life seems to some an impractical one, like that 
of a theorist or dilettante, without any business or worldly inter- 
ests such as most men have, and which most try their morality. 
While, accordingly, he was a sufficient example for the retired 
and recluses, or for the old or poor, who have little to do, was 
he an example for the business men and politicians, the great 
shippers and manufacturers, the railroad magnates and insurance 
officers, and would his type of morality do for the requirements 
of a lightning-rod agent or a police detective? His gentleness 
and inoffensiveness, his loving and forgiving disposition, his 
truthfulness and elevation of mind, are not disputed ; but whether 
he showed the qualities which one must have who will govern 
men, like Napoleon, or manage the unmanageable, like T. B. 
Reed, is not so clear. It is important to know how to act 
morally in successful public life, with its wire-pulling and neces- 
sary partisanship, and to exercise the rougher virtues of a fron- 
tiersman and warrior. Unless Jesus was sufficiently worldly and 
practical as to appear a well-rounded man, his example must 
have less value for us. As this consideration is usually over- 
looked in showing the sufficiency of Christ as an example, I 
propose here to present the more stern and secular side of his 
character. 

And, first, there is often required bluntness and severity in 
life, when the feelings and opinions of others must be squarely 
antagonized, and when the word and tone of authority must be 
heard. There are times when self-assertion and a timely Wo 
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will do more than sweet persuasiveness, and when, instead of 
“mincing matters,” fools must be called fools, and nonsense 
severely suppressed, after the manner of Bismarck. Now, Jesus 
had this character, and gave some marked examples of it. He 
rebuked his disciples repeatedly for their stupidity, telling one 
that it was none of his business when he asked a silly question. 
“What is that to thee? follow me.” He called the Pharisees a 
set of fools, and ridiculed their ceremonious washing of pots 
and observing of meat distinctions. He called his audiences a 
generation of vipers, and spared no epithets against the bigotry 
of the priests. He called Peter Satan, and told him to get 
behind him. He said of Judas: “One of you is a devil.” He 
tolerated no nonsense, but said plainly what he meant, after 
which, we are told, no man durst ask him any questions. ‘I 
told you once,” he said, and refused to humor his hearers with 
a useless repetition. He understood human nature, in short, 
and knew how to use the right weapons with it, whether tender 
or severe, 

In his conduct, as well as his words, he exhibited like severity 
when it was required. He made a sort of cat-o’-nine-tails, and, 
like a policeman with his club, upset the tables of the hucksters, 
and drove the money changers and merchants out of the temple. 
“Think not,” he said, ‘that I am come to send peace on earth. 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.” He denounced 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, and said that Capernaum should be 
brought down to hell. He told his disciples to shake off the 
dust from their feet against such as would not receive them, and 
promised that vengeance should follow their curse. 

He also exhibited all that is meant by moral courage, whether 
in word or conduct. He said just what he meant before every- 
body, and never compromised his purpose. Besides telling the 
Pharisees what he thought of them, as we have seen, calling 
them hypocrites, whited sepulchers, devourers of widows’ houses, 
and ridiculing their petty rites and distinctions, he faced his 
people’s prejudices, and dispelled their hopes and pretensions of 
superiority. He told the proud Nicodemus that he must be 
born again; the rich young man that he must sell his goods and 
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give to the poor; the disciples who were aspiring for the high 
places in his new kingdom that they must seek to serve rather 
than to be served, and the scribe who wanted to follow him, that, 
while the foxes have holes and the birds nests, he had no place 
to lay his head. He kept his mind and that of his hearers with 
steady persistency on the one object in view, and never varied 
his utterances for policy or convenience. He raised no false 
hopes, and made no misleading promises; but, like all great 
leaders in great movements, he dared to present the exact issue, 
and, like Garrison or Loyola, wait till his purpose should pre- 
vail. Bold, persistent, and uncompromising, he was the highest 
model for the leader, the reformer, and the statesman; and any- 
one having a great work to do, or great numbers to control, may 


find in him an example in that réle. Though Webster wavered ~ 


on freedom, Blaine on Chinese rights, and Boulanger on repub- 
licanism, Christ never forsook his principles. To one and all he 
_ everywhere uttered the same message, and never adapted it to 
popular changes or prejudice. 

He was also eminently brave, and no example of bravery for 
practical life is required which he did not give; whether it be 
bravery to stand up for one’s opinions and purposes, or to meet 
danger in carrying them forward. He foretold his death, and 
calmly went to meet it. When the time approached in which 
he was to be offered up, he went straightway to Jerusalem where 
he was to die. Though escape was at hand, he refused, like 
Socrates, to assent to it, choosing rather to die than do anything 
mean. He commanded Peter to put up his sword, when he 
began to fight for his Master. On his trial, when he might have 
saved his life by an evasion or by silence, he refused to do so, 
but gave evidence against himself by uttering the truth which it 
was his mission to proclaim. When questioned by the high 
priest whether he was the Son of God, he said that he was, and, 
like Socrates before his judges, aggravated his answers by still 
greater pretensions, saying that he would come again in power ; 
so much so that the priest answered: ‘‘What further need have 
we of witnesses? behold now ye have heard his blasphemy.” 
To Pilate, who asked whether he was king of the Jews, he 
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answered plainly that he was, although he knew that such answer 
must seal his fate. He showed all the bravery required of the 
soldier, the frontiersman, or the wild Indian himself. He met 
his enemies and his death without flinching, and without asking 


. Or accepting quarter. 


He was also practical, and did much that may serve for an 
example to practical men in their practical work. For, though 
he was not a business man in the usual sense, but a moralist or 
philanthropist, without the usual responsibilities of business men, 
he yet had something to do in this line, and he did it in a busi- 
nesslike way, and with all the moral uprightness needed in an 
example for business men. He chose a good class of disciples 
and assistants — honest, candid, and fitted for their work. There 
were several remarkable men among them, particularly Peter 
and John, who would make their mark on any age. It was as 
good a body of a dozen men as any practical man could pick up 
out of the lower classes, without culture or wealth, especially in 
such a remote and obscure region. Though they were fishermen, 
revenue collectors, and workingmen, they made their mark on 
the age even apart from the luster thrown upon them by Christ. 
None of them ever abandoned him except Judas, who hung him- 
self for his mistake. His associates were not unlike those of all 
successful reformers. Peter and Paul resembled Huss and 
Jerome in the Bohemian Reformation, Luther and Melanchthon 
in the German Reformation, Zwingli and Calvin in the Swiss 
Reformation, and Whitefield and Wesley in the English Refor- 
mation; and the parallel might be extended farther. Jesus 
showed himself an organizer no less than did Wesley and Calvin 
in constructing the parts of the church and managing its 
appointments. He was practical in the propagation of his gos- 
pel, reducing to simplicity its essentials, like Melanchthon, and 
giving timely instructions for every measure. And he did this 
without tricks or dishonesty ; showing no jealousy or improper 
favoritism, and using and giving no false motives. It was an 
honest as well as successful administration which he conducted, 
and therein a model of business management to public men. 

Nor was he over-sanguine or unmindful of the dangers and 
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difficulties in his way, as an impractical leader would have been ; 
but he foretold his disciples what they might expect, and dilated 
on the worst. He told them of the divisions they should 


encounter, of anti-Christs and competitors that should come, of 


persecutions and death that they should individually suffer. He 
had a practical sense of the discouragements in his work, and 
provided systematically to meet them. He adapted in all things 
adequate means to his ends, and did not rely on chance to fur- 
ther ‘them. 

Jesus showed, in fact, about all the qualities that are neces- 
sary for success. He was patient and did not expect immediate 
results. He bided his time, and knew how to labor and to wait ; 
he often said: ‘‘My time is not yet,” and with cool foresight 
looked far into the future for the accomplishment of his plans. 
He was not to be discouraged with partial or temporary failure, 
and never gave up a project once undertaken. He had that 
most essential of all business qualifications — decision—and 
went on, when he once began, to the end of his resources. He 
never appeared in doubt, or changed his plans. He did not 
undertake impossible or impracticable tasks, or impose them on 
others. He calculated the value and the cost of everything, and 
told his followers now not to cast their pearls before swine, and 
now not to go into the cities of the Samaritans to preach. He 
did not waste time on useless projects or persons, but left them 
as soon as he proved their fruitlessness. The barren fig tree he 
cursed after it had been sufficiently watered and digged about. 
Jerusalem he left to her fate after he had given her sufficient 
warnings. There was a time when he stopped working with 
men, and left them to their responsibilities. 

He also showed his business insight and capabilities by his 
practical maxims, which, while shrewd and calculated for success, 
also guarded morality. He asked his disciples to be as wise as 
sérpents and harmless as doves, which is the sum of business 
wisdom; that they should give good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over, that they might get it in 
return ; that they should not hastily pass judgment, that they 
might not themselves be so judged; that.they should not go to 
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law, lest in passing from court to court and appeal to appeal they 
should finally land in prison, as many litigants have learned to 
their cost. In the Golden Rule he gives the best of all precepts 
for business conduct. He balanced the advantages of conflict- 
ing interests, and spoke for the highest good, when he asked: 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?”” While yielding nothing of worldly interest, he 
showed by the simple business standard of profit and loss that 
it is best to be good, claiming that to a proper life all else will 
be added. More broad and comprehensive in his maxims than 
Franklin (taking in the whole of life and not this only, and all 
interests and not the material only), he is not less worldly wise 
in their application. 

He had occasion, also, to show himself a-man of policy, as the 
business man is often required to do; and both in what he did 
and what he said he exhibited a practical sense and integrity that 
will serve as a luminous example for business men. He under- 
stood even the tricks of this class, and drew some good illustra- 
tions from them, speaking of a man who had found a treasure in 
a field, and went and sold all his possessions and bought that 
field; also of the sharp practice of one who, when dismissed from 
his master’s employ, compounded with his master’s debtors 
at 80 and 50 per cent., that they might favor him in turn when 
out of employment. He even commended the shrewdness of 
this trickery, and advised his followers to use like prevision, 
instead of the proverbial business incompetency of the ‘children 
of light ” as compared with the children of this world. ‘ Make,” 
he said, ‘‘to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when it fails they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” 

He was also diplomatic when occasion required; he knew 
when to speak and when to be silent, and how much to say, and 
just what to say. He precipitated no crises and raised no need- 
less opposition, though he never yielded his principles in his 
policy. When Peter blundered into confessing that Christ paid 
tribute, Jesus corrected him, saying: ‘What thinkest thou, 
Simon? Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
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tribute ? of their own children or of strangers ?”? And when Peter — 
said, ‘‘ Of strangers,” ‘‘ Then,” said Christ, ‘‘ are the children free.” 
‘“‘ Notwithstanding,” he further says, with an enlightened policy, 
“lest we offend them, go thou, etc.’’— pointing out an unusual way 
to get the money and soto get out of the difficulty. So,whenthey 
showed him‘a coin, and asked, with a view to catch him in some 
disloyal expression, or else make him abandon his professions 
of superiority, whether it was proper to pay tribute to Cesar, he 
asked in reply whose image and superscription the coin bore; 
and, when they told it was Cesar’s, said: ‘‘ Render, therefore, unto 
Cesar the things which be Casar’s and to God the things which 
be God’s ;” an answer which could give no offense. He refused 
to answer all impertinent questions at his trial, though with the 
discrimination of a lawyer he answered those that were material, 
and which fidelity to his mission required him to answer. He 
held his peace when asked about the accusation that he pro- 
posed to destroy the temple and rebuild it in three days, but, 
when charged to answer whether he was the Son of God, he 
replied promptly that he was. And when before Pilate he was 
asked whether he was the king of the Jews, he answered in the 
affirmative; but when asked by the same Pilate touching the 
charges of the chief priests and elders, ““he answered him never 
a word; insomuch that the governor marveled greatly.” And 
when he was crucified, he answered nothing in response to the 
jeers and sneers of the rabble, but made proper arrangements 
for the maintenance of his mother ; and to the dying thief who 
asked for his remembrance he said: ‘This day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” 

Christ had the usual personal accomplishments necessary to 
public and business men of success. He was a man of good 
address, with all the advantages of commanding utterance so 
essential to this class. He everywhere appeared as a master, and 
evoked that title from the people. He spoke as one having 
authority and not as the scribes; so that, while others said, 
“Thus it is written,” he said simply, ‘I say unto you,”’ and did 
not scruple to set aside or modify existing authorities. In con- 
versation he did not descend to trivial matters, but preserved a 
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noble dignity in both the subjects and manner of his speech. 
Before his disciples, before the Pharisees, before the Samaritan 
woman, before Pilate, he everywhere exhibited composure and 
commanded respect. He knew how to assert himself and make 
his word final. He ordered about his disciples, and even the 
crowd, as if subordinates, telling them as servants now to get 
waterpots and now to go on shipboard. He managed his cause 
himself, never taking his disciples into his counsel, but holding 
their opinions in about the same inferior respect as Hannibal or 
Napoleon held those of his generals. He was a natural ruler 
and leader of men, and commanded when he could not convince. 
Though he often changed others’ opinions and plans, they never 
changed his; but while considering no opposite views, he fol- 
lowed his own leading with self-reliance, and assumed the respon- 
sibility without irresolution. He passed for superhuman among 
his contemporaries, who eagerly accorded every honor to his 
dignity; and, though the whole civilized world for eighteen 
hundred years has looked at him as a God, it has pointed out 
no act or word of his unworthy of a God. 

But he was, at the same time, modest with it all. He made 
no designed show of his superiority; he participated in no 
pomp; he was unassuming in his manner and dress; and he 
mixed with the poor and the rich with indifference, neither 
ashamed of the former nor embarrassed by the latter. When he 
had cured the blind man, he said: ‘‘See that no man know it.” 
He told his disciples at another time to tell no man that he was 
the Christ. 

He was also equal to the situation in any emergency where 
wit and wisdom were in order. He was quick at repartee and 
pertinent in his suggestions. He would have shone at any 
banquet, in any drawing room, with business men, statesmen, or 
literary men. His remarks at the feast of the Pharisees, among 
the rabbis, and before Pilate are examples of this. Some of his 
answers are among the brightest mo/s on record. 

He was also brief and sententious in style, speaking with 
businesslike directness, always to the point, and with epigrammatic 
brilliancy. He was never dull or uninteresting, but commanded 
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attention and consideration when he spoke, like one who knew 
about what he was talking. This I might illustrate from almost 
any of his sayings, which have generally passed into proverbs 
and been used by all subsequent thinkers as the best vehicles of 
thought. His Sermon on the Mount is the shortest of all 
speeches for the quantity of matter it contains, and the Lord’s 
prayer the shortest of all prayers for the fulness and plainness 
of its petitions. 

He was also a good reasoner, clear, correct, and plausible. 
He argued by analogy, from Scripture, ad hominem, and by every 
other process, as the character of his hearers or the subject 
required. He usually silenced his opponents, if he did not con- 
vince them, and invariably came off the field victor. It was a 
practical logic that he used, enlivened by the concrete materials 
of his subject, like that of business men in their rapid dealings, 
and not the long, lifeless processes of the theoretical dialectician. 
When he had cured one sick of the palsy and also said to him, 
‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,” and the scribes accused him of 
blasphemy for this last utterance, he asked, ‘‘ Whether is easier, 
to say, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ or to say, ‘ Arise, and walk’?” 
When John, discouraged and in prison, sent word to him asking 
in doubt whether he was the one that should come, or whether 
they looked for another, he replied, with cogent reference to his 
credentials: “Go and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see: The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” When a 
man with a withered hand appeared before him, and the cavilers 
sought to trap him, saying, ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day ?”’ he answered: ‘‘ What man shall there be among you that 
shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath day 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out? How much then is a 
man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the Sabbath day?’’ His arguments were striking, brief, and con- 
clusive. He used no tricks or immaterial or irrelevant reason- 
ings, but was always fair and compassed all the points involved. 

He was also liberal and tolerant; and, notwithstanding his 
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great superiority and knowledge, he charitably regarded those 
who differed with him. His principal quarrel was with the 
Pharisees, and with them because they were narrow, sectarian, 
and proselyting, regarding themselves as better than others, and 
shutting up the kingdom of righteousness to their little church 
and churchly ways. His parable of the good Samaritan, whom 
he held up in favorable contrast to the Jew and the Levite, 
taught kindness and charity to those of different races and 
religions. He was not narrowly bound by scripture or prece- 
dent, but revised, reformed, and adapted to the time and to all 
men the religion of his people. He took in publicans and 
sinners, Greeks and Asiatics, outsiders and nonconformists, as 
well as orthodox Jews and Pharisees. His church and his work 
were not in any way exclusive, and his ideal was the brother- 
hood of all men. “Many,” he says, in contrasting the faith and 
goodness of outsiders with those of the existing church, ‘shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast into outer darkness.” When 
John said to him, ‘‘ Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and he followed not us, and we forbade him because he 
followed not us,” Jesus said, ‘Forbid him not; for there is no 
man who shall do a miracle in my name that can lightly speak 
evil of me;” and he added, “For he that is not against us is on 
our part.” 

And so in general Jesus was preéminent in all the qualities 
which make up the successful man of business, of position, and 
of power. He was nota mere good man without being anything 
else, or a faultless man without great positive virtues. He was 
not an impractical, theoretical, or in any way incompetent man. 
He exhibited all the qualities which go to make up a practical 
life, and exhibited them in examples or perfect purity, honesty, 
and benevolence. He was a model for the conduct of man in 
business, in mastery, and in all the higher and bolder movements 
of life, as well as in childhood, sickness, and death. He wasa 
model for the scholar, the artist, and the diplomat, as well as for 
the laborer and mendicant. His life was on a sufficiently high 
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and varied plane to sympathize with the greatest and be a lesson 
for all. It was not a life of weakness or narrow specialty 
showing itself in perfection, but of great variety and energy. 
And though he did not appear in all the practical occupations, 
he yet appeared in all the virtues, and exhibited especially the 
virtues required in such occupations. He was a man in every 
sense —a manly man—with the ability, the common sense, and 
the moral courage to do anything whatever; and had he not 
been what he was—a moral teacher—he might have been what 
any of us are—a carpenter, a merchant, or a statesman. 
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THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By Rev. WM. BANCROFT HILL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE temptation in the wilderness is usually explained as a 
temptation of the man Christ Jesus. The threefold assault was 
upon the three parts of Christ’s human nature— body, soul, and 
spirit—by the triple agency of evil—the flesh, the world, and 
the devil. The appeal was made successively to the innocent 
human desires to live, to be recognized, and to accomplish. But 
such explanations do not give sufficient emphasis to the signifi- 
cant, “If thou art the Son of God,” with which two of Satan’s 
propositions begin. This is not the suggestion that doubt exists 
in Christ’s mind; for doubt, after God’s explicit declaration, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son,” would itself be sin. Rather it is 
the open recognition of Christ’s divinity as the starting point of 
Satan’s assault, This 7/, as Godet says, has almost the force of 
since. Christ is to be tempted, not as the son of Mary, but as 
the Son of God. And to understand the nature of the tempta- 
tions we must study them in their relation to his Messianic 
work. They do not belong to the points in which he was 
tempted like as we are, except in so far as we, too, are sons of 
God and striving to do Christ’s work in the world. 

Whether and to what extent Jesus before his baptism was 
acquainted with his divine mission as the Messiah is a question 
over which scholars may dispute. But all will agree, I think, 
that the baptism, with the accompanying testimony from heaven 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, must have brought that mis- 
sion to his mind with new and mastering force. In the forty 
days which followed, while he wandered in the wilderness, 
Christ’s thoughts must have centered upon the mighty work to 
which he had been called. He was to be the Messiah, the 


founder and ruler of the kingdom of God, the Savior of man- 
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kind. That work, vast as it was, he was ready to undertake 
unhesitatingly, for his obedience to the Father’s will was per- 
fect. But how should it be performed? How should he draw 
all men to him, and win their acceptance and allegiance? This 
was a question which must be answered before he could enter 
upon the work. It was the problem which filled his mind to 
the exclusion of all else as he wandered alone in the wilder- 
ness. He was the Son of God; the forerunner, the Father, and 
the Spirit had borne witness to that—how should he induce 
his fellow-men to accept him and obey him as such? 

There were several possible ways which presented them- 
selves. “If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.”” The Jews were awaiting a Messiah who would 
do precisely that thing. His kingdom, so they expected, would 
be an earthly paradise. Their rabbis delighted in telling how 
in the Messianic days a kernel of wheat would be as large as 
the kidneys of an ox, the-trees would bear fruit all the year 
round, a single grape would load a wagon, and men would draw 
wine from it as from a cask. They were hungering and thirst- 
ing after a Messiah who would work such miracles. Such mir- 
acles were in Christ’s power, and in themselves were perfectly 
right. As the Lord of nature he could command it to feed 
his followers; and he could banish hunger, disease, and death 
from his realm. . All men would come flocking into such a 
kingdom, and his mission would be speedily and easily accom- 
plished. But what of the character of the kingdom? What of 
the subjects who served for loaves and fishes? The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Would turning stones into bread create 
this? Would it not rather have just the opposite effect, and 
make men more sensual and carnal than ever? There could be 
but one answer to such a question. The temptation was recog- 
nized and put aside. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

If men are not to be drawn into the kingdom by their appe- 
tites, may they not be allured into ‘it by their imaginations ? 
Let Christ, the King of Israel, descend borne on the wings of 
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angels into the courts of the temple where the priests and rulers 
daily assemble to pray for his coming, and immediately the 
Sanhedrin will accept him, and the whole Jewish nation will 
bow in adoration. This is perfectly proper; for in what way 
should he use his divine authority, if not in proving to men 
that he is the Son of God? Men will expect this, and demand 
it. Why not meet their just demands, and thus establish the 
kingdom promptly and firmly? But, again, what of the nature 
of sucha kingdom? Will there be anything spiritual about it ? 
Righteousness, peace and joy —do these come through marvel- 
ing at miracles? Can you surprise men, or dazzle men, or scare 
men into the kingdom of heaven? As a matter of fact, the 
miracles which Christ wrought in his public ministry often 
seemed to hinder rather than to help his work. The excited 
crowds which they attracted elbowed and jostled each other, 
eager to gratify a low craving for the marvelous, but showing 
no desire to learn and follow the truth. Faith which is founded 
merely on miracles is vain. The desponding cry of Christ, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe” (John 
4:48), echoes Moses’ expostulation with Israel at Rephidim 
when ‘“‘they tempted the Lord, saying: Is the Lord among us 
or not?” (Ex. 17:7). And against any display of divine 
power to win admiration or superstitious following from men 
there abides the command—whose significance is found by 
studying the scene at Rephidim— ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God” (Deut. 6:16). The gift of miracle working 
must not be prostituted. Christ will by a wonderful sign draw 
all men unto him; but the sign shall be a Messiah lifted up 
upon the cross instead of borne down from the pinnacle of the 
temple. 

The third temptation does not begin with “If thou be the 
Son of God,” because it is concerned, not with Christ’s use of 
the divine power, but with the character of his proposed king- 
dom. The Jews were chafing under the Roman yoke, and were 
ready to follow any leader who would promise them deliverance. 
With the wildest enthusiasm they would greet him, and lay down 


their lives to place him on the throne of David. Christ was of 
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royal descent, and might properly claim the Jewish crown. 
Why not establish the kingdom of God \by first restoring the 
kingdom of David? Take the sword to win the scepter; and 
when this has been secured, then make all things work together 
for righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. But 
can the earthly kingdom be secured except by a sacrifice of the 
heavenly ? Can a man serve two masters? If he would receive 
a crown from the people, Christ must consult their wishes and 
follow their leading; and to do that would in reality be to bow 
before the prince of this world and do his bidding. When that 
fact is clearly recognized, the temptation is overcome, and the 
tempter spurned. ‘Get thee hence, Satan,” for it is written, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

This brief outline of the three temptations is sufficient to 
show their official character. They may be profitably studied 
in their relation to Christ’s three offices of prophet, priest, and 
king. As a prophet he must feed the hungry multitude with 
the Word of God instead of giving them stones made bread. As 
a priest he must offer for us ‘‘a body bruised for our iniquities” 
instead of one which angels bear up in their hands. And as a 
king he must ever proclaim, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.” But I need not stop to elaborate. 

It is a familiar thought that the temptations of the wilder- 
ness were set before Christ again in his public ministry. Luke 
evidently hints at this in his significant statement, “when the 
devil had ended the temptation, he departed from him for a 
season.” But, so far as I know, it has not been pointed out 
that of the three temptations each has a special relation to one 
year of the ministry, so that we may find in the great struggle 
of that year a repetition of an experience in the wilderness. 
Disregarding the chronological order of the temptations as 
uncertain and unimportant, we may say that the temple tempta- 
tion corresponds to the first year, the bread temptation to the 
second, and the mountain temptation to the third. If this be 
so, then Christ in the wilderness did something more than pass 
through a general testing preliminary to entering upon his pub- 
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lic work; he went through that whole work in anticipation, and 
fought its fight year by year. To make this evident, let us look 
at the special character of each of these years. 

The first year is that of the Judean ministry —begun in Jeru- 
salem, and carried on afterwards in the land of Judea. Our only 
record of it is found ina few chapters of John’s gospel; but 
this is enough to make its nature evident. It was an attempt to 
gain from the priests and Sanhedrin an official recognition as 
the Messiah. It began with the purification of the temple—an 
act which proclaimed Christ’s authority in the most public and 
unmistakable manner. This at once called forth the question, 
‘What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things?” In this act and question we have the whole year’s 
struggle set forth. Christ demanded that the official head of the 
nation should proclaim him to be the Messiah ; the priests and 
Sanhedrin demanded before doing this such a sign as they 
expected from the Messiah. It was the temptation which Satan 
already had put before him when the two stood upon the pin- 
nacle of the temple. Had he done what Satan suggested, 
what the rulers demanded, the Sanhedrin would at once have 
proclaimed to the nation, ‘‘Our Messiah has come,” and _ his 
kingdom would have been established. As it was, the miracles 
he did work created only imperfect faith among the people, 
and Nicodemus alone of the Sanhedrin gave hima guarded 
recognition. 

The second year is the year of the Galilean ministry. This 
was an appeal directly to the people in the less bigoted and 
more independent land of Galilee. If they would give him 
recognition, Jerusalem and the Sanhedrin might eventually be 
brought to imitate them. The ministry of this year differs 
greatly from that of the first. It abounds in miracles of heal- 
ing; it is filled with seeming popularity. For a whole twelve 
months Galilee is in ecstasies over the wonderful person who 
has appeared in their midst; crowds follow him, life is like a 
holiday, all are full of rejoicing, and—with the exception of the 
emissaries from Jerusalem —all are ready to hail him as their 
Savior. But when we look at the cause of this sudden affection, 
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we see that it is purely selfish. The desires of the people are 
~ fleshly ; what they seek from Jesus is relief from bodily pain 
and physical wants. They think they have found in him a 
Messiah who turns the very stones into bread. It is the tempta- 
tion of the wilderness repeated on a larger scale. And when 
Christ refuses to gratify their sensual cravings, they at once 
abandon him. The cessation of popularity is as sudden as its 
rise. When the people can no longer use their Messiah, they 
have no use for him. 

To the third year it is difficult to give a name which shall 
describe it geographically ; we may call it the year of peripatetic 
ministry. It is spent in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, of Decapo- 
lis, of Magdala, of Cesarea Philippi, of Judea beyond Jordan. In 
fact, if we wish a single word which shall describe its locality, 
we might ‘take this oft-repeated word “coasts.” The character 
of the ministry is evident. Christ now withdraws, as far as pos- 
sible, from the multitude, and devotes himself to the training 
of the Twelve. He has sought recognition from the rulers, and 
they have demanded a sign; he has preached to the people, 
and they have clamored for loaves. Now he takes up the task 
of fitting the apostles to preach the kingdom of God after his 
approaching death; and lo! the only kingdom which they are 
willing to hear about is a temporal one. They thirst for earthly 
authority; they misunderstand his words, and cannot imagine 
that he must be crucified; they quarrel among themselves 
about positions of authority when he shall receive a throne; 
and they urge upon him the restoration of the kingdom of 
Israel. It is the temptation of the mountain set before him 


by his own bosom friends. And not without reason does he. 


rebuke Peter in exactly the samé words he used to Satan. 

It is very instructive to notice in this connection that each 
of the three years of ministry closed with an act by which Christ 
seemed to yield to the temptation dominant in that year, but 
really rejected it. The deed which was demanded was per- 
formed; but it was performed in such a way as to disappoint 
the expectations of those who demanded it, and to emphasize 
the truth which opposed the temptation. The priests and rulers 
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asked a sign ; so the Judean ministry closed at the second pass- 
over season by the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda, a 
miracle so public and indisputable —for the man was known to 
q all the city as incurable—that no attempt was made to deny it 
, or explain it away. But with the miracle came the command 
; to carry a bed on the Sabbath, which so aroused the indigna- 
tion of the Jewish authorities that the resolution to put Jesus to 
death was now for the first time framed. Concerning this mira- 
cle Ellicott properly says: “This is the turning point in the 
gospel history. Up to this time the preaching of our Lord in 
Jerusalem and in Judea had met with a certain degree of tolera- 
tion, and, in many cases, even of acceptance; but after this all 
becomes changed. Henceforth the City of David is no meet or 
safe abode for the Son of David; the earthly house of his 
heavenly Father is no longer a secure hall of audience for the 
preaching of the Eternal Son." The discourse which followed 
ti this miracle, and whose central thoughts are, according to 
Westcott, ‘“‘the nature and prerogatives of the Son, the witness 
to the Son, and the ground of unbelief,” must be studied with 
reference to the special conflict with temptation which had been 
going on throughout the year, and now was brought to a tri- 
umphant close. If, as is probable, it was spoken before the 
Sanhedrin, it is still more significant. 

The Galilean ministry ends with the third passover season, 
though Christ was still in Galilee as the passover drew nigh. 
Throughout its twelve months the people had been clamoring 
for the gratification of their sensual cravings, and now Christ 
a apparently yielded to their clamor by the miracle of feeding the 
! five thousand. But this miracle, again, was accompanied with 
words and acts which utterly disappointed the expectations it 
‘e had aroused, and caused the people to abandon him, not, per- 
i haps, so much in rage as in disgust. The discourse at Caper- 
naum is Christ’s own commentary upon the whole Galilean work. 
The excited multitude came flocking thither; and “he told 
them” (I quote from Stalker) ‘how much they had been mis- 
taken in him; they were looking for a bread-king, who would 
i give them idleness and plenty, mountains of loaves, rivers of 
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. milk, every comfort without labor. What he had to give was 
the bread of eternal life. His discourse was like a stream of 
cold water directed upon the fiery enthusiasm of the crowd. 
From that hour his cause in Galilee was doomed: ‘many of his 
disciples went back and walked no more with him.’ It was what 
he intended. It was himself who struck the fatal blow at his 
popularity.” In other words, another temptation of the wilder- 
ness was once more met, and in this decisive manner forever 
overcome. 

The third year, likewise, ended with a passover season—the 
last in Christ’s life. And its important closing act was the tri- 
umphal entry. The significance of this, and its influence in 
bringing about the crucifixion, are seldom sufficiently emphasized, 
To the excited multitude, and doubtless to the ambitious disci- 
ples also, it seemed as it Christ at last was going to fulfil their 
expectations, and set up his throne in the royal city. They 
greeted him with the cry, ‘Blessed be the king that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; blessed be the. kingdom of our father 
David.” They led the way directly to the temple; they expected 
that there he would break the long silence, and proclaim himself 
their ruler; then the Romans would at once be driven out of 
Jerusalem, and presentlyout of all Palestine. The whole city 
was in a tumult, and it required but a single word from Christ to 
precipitate a revolution. But again he bitterly disappointed 
them. His entry in lowly fashion they might excuse, as being 
the fulfilment of ancient prediction; but his utter silence when 
he was within the temple and they waited to hear him speak, 
and his quiet withdrawal to Bethany as eventide drew nigh, were 
more exasperating than any spoken rejection of their temptation. 
The rage of thwarted ambition explains why Judas was ready to 
make a bargain with the priests, and why the multitude who shouted 
“Hosanna!” on Sunday, howled “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
on the following Friday. The high mountain on which Satan 
for the last time spread before the Son of God a vision of the 
kingdoms of the world and said, ‘If thou wilt worship me, all 
shall be thine,’’ was none other than Mount Moriah itself. 

Such then, in brief, is the relation of the three temptations 
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in the wilderness to the three years of Christ’s public ministry. 
Of course, it is not claimed that each temptation was confined 
wholly to one year, so that no trace of it can be found in the other 
two years; but only that each temptation was foremost in some 
one year, and by its preéminence gave character to the strug- 
gle of that year. So exact seems to me the correspondence 
between the temptations and the ministry that I would not hes- 
itate to divide Christ’s public life into the sign year, the bread 
year, and the kingdom year. Such names would be really helpful 
in studying the character of his work. 

If the view which I have set forth be correct, we can under- 
stand why Christ related so fully, and apparently so often, to his 
disciples the struggle in the wilderness, though he said nothing 
about his other solitary experiences. He was endeavoring by this 
revelation to make them understand the nature of the struggle 
they witnessed in his public ministry, and to see in it a repetition 
of the temptations which Satan had already presented and he had 
overcome. We can also understand why the evangelists in their 
brief records give so much space to it. Above all, we find new 
reasons for emphasizing this chapter in our Lord’s life. It was. 
the battle in which the whole future war with Satan was antici- 
patively fought and won. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


To us today the highest value of our gospels is in the testi- 
mony they bring us concerning the deeds, words, and character 
of our Lord Jesus. The ideas and purpose of the author, and 
even his personal identity, are to us matters of secondary con- 
sideration. Nevertheless it is far more than idle curiosity that 
impels us to discover all that we can concerning the specific 
purpose with which our evangelists severally wrote. To gain 
their point of view and read their books, as it were, through 
their eyes will certainly make them more significant and instruct- 
ive tous. It is the aim of this paper to give some help toward 
such a reading of the first gospel. It is a study of the gospel 
itself, with a view to discovering from its own testimony what 
its point of view, aim, and plan are. External testimony, which 
can be best considered after the gospel itself has been studied, 
is not here discussed. As subsidiary to the search for the pur- 
pose and plan of the book, the evidence concerning the writer 
and the readers for whom he wrote must be examined. 


I. THE AUTHOR. 


Tradition, oft-repeated and undisputed in ancient times, and 
certainly not wholly wrong or lightly to be set aside now, attrib- 
utes our gospel to the publican-apostle Matthew. This, how- 
ever, for reasons already intimated, cannot serve as a postulate 
or starting point of our present study. What we seek is rather 
the testimony of the gospel itself —which never names its 
author ; the title is a later addition— concerning not the name 
or identity of the writer, but his characteristics and point of view. 

1. His nationality ——Several classes of facts bear convergent 
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testimony indicating that the writer of the gospel is a Pales- 
tinian Jew. 

a. Thus he shows himself familiar with the geography of Pal- 
estine. See, for example, 2:1, Bethlehem of Judea, distinguished 
from Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun; 2:23, “a city called 
Nazareth,” a phrase which at first suggests that the place is unfa- 
miliar to the writer and his readers, but is probably intended to call 
attention to the name and its relation to the reference about to be 
made to the Old Testament ; 3: 1, ‘the wilderness of Judea;”’* 
3:5, the circuit of the Jordan (cf Gen. 13:10); 3:13, Galilee 
and the Jordan; 4:12, 13, Nazareth and Capernaum, and the 
relation of these to the ancient tribal boundaries; 4 :23-25, 
Galilee and the lands adjacent; 8:5, 23, 28, the country of 
the Gadarenes? placed on the opposite side of the Sea of Galilee 


*Some have found in this expression an inaccurate use of terms, perhaps betray- 
ing ignorance of the region. In Judg. 1:16 the wilderness of Judah is spoken of as 
being in the south of Arad. Arad is located by Robinson (7d. Res., 11, 101) and 
others (Dict. Bib.) about sixteen miles south of Hebron. But in Josh. 15: 61 f. Judah’s 
territory is said to include “in the wilderness” Beth-arabah, Middin, and Secacah. 
Now Beth-arabah is also mentioned as belonging to Benjamin (Josh. 18 : 22), which 
indicates that the border between Judah and Benjamin ran through it. The exact site 
of Beth-arabah is unknown, but the location of the border line is approximately shown 
by being defined in Josh. 18:19 as drawn from the head of the Dead Sea, and as 
passing through Beth-hoglah, a town which is in the Jordan valley, about two miles 
north of the sea. This indicates that the wilderness of Judah extended as far north as 
the head of the Dead Sea, or a little further. But the region north of this was also 
desert (see Jos., B. /., III, 10, 7, cf IV, 8,2; ch also Mark 1:4, 5, which indi- 
cates that the Jordan ran through the wilderness), and when the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin was no longer marked, and the territory of both tribes included 
in Judea, as was the case in New Testament times, it is very probable that the 
term wilderness of Judea would cover both the desolate region west of the Dead 
Sea and so much of the barren region north ot the sea as lay within Judea. It must 
be observed that Matthew does not necessarily include any portion of the Jordan valley 
in the wilderness of Judea. (Cf. 3:1, 5,6.) His language would be consistent with 
an intention to represent John’s preaching as beginning in the wilderness of Judea, 
and as being transferred to the Jordan valley when he began to baptize (cf again Mark 
I: 4,5, which uses the term wilderness without the addition of Judea). But it is, per- 
haps, more probable that he intended the term wilderness of Judea to cover both 
regions. 


* The phenomena presented by Matt. 8: 28 and the parallel passages, Mark 5:1; 
Luke 8 : 26, have not been explained in a wholly satisfactory way. In each of the gos- 
pels there is manuscript authority for all three readings —Gadarenes, Gerasenes, 
Gergesenes. The revisers follow Westcott and Hort in adopting Gadarenes in 
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from Capernaum ; 14:34, Gennesaret on the Sea of Galilee ; 
15:21, Tyre and Sidon; 15: 39, Magadan, though this cannot 
be certainly identified today ; 16:13; 17:1, Czsarea Philippi, 
and the high mountain in that vicinity; 19:1, Judea beyond 
Jordan ; 20:29, Jericho; 21:1, Bethphage (not certainly iden- 
tified), and the Mount of Olives (cf 24:3) near Jerusalem ; 
21:17; 26:6, Bethany. It must be remembered, of course, 
that these references may be in part derived from a docu- 
mentary source employed by the writer—-many of them are 
found also in Mark —and that all of them are possible to one 
who was not himself a Palestinian ; yet as part of a cumulative 
argument they are not without value. 

6. The author is familiar with Jewish history, customs, and 
classes of people, and with Jewish ideas. Thus in 1:18f. he 
shows his acquaintance with the fact that betrothal could be 
annulled only by divorce ; 2: 4, with the position of the scribes, 
as those to whom a question about the doctrine of the Messiah 
would be referred; 2:1, with the reign of Herod the Great ; 


Matthew, Gerasenes in Mark, and Gerasenes (marg. Gergesenes, with Tisch.) in Luke. 
The conditions of the narrative are fulfilled on the eastern shore, near a town called 
Khersa or Gersa, situated on the left bank of the Wady Semakh; the ancient name 
of this town may have been Gergesa (Origen, 1V, 140, apparently referring to this 
site, gives Gergesa as/ the name), or possibly Gerasa (the frequency of the name Jerash 
today —CONDER in Dict. Bib., Rev. Eng. Ed., 1, 1162— suggests that Gerasa was a 
common name in ancient times). It is doubtless to this place that the names Gera- 
senes and Gergesenes refer; the former can in any case scarcely refer to the well- 
known Gerasa, thirty-five miles distant from the lake. ‘The reading Gadarenes, it 
should be observed, does not involve the statement that the event took place at 
Gadara, which, lying six miles from the lake and south of the Jarmuk, is an impossible 
site, but in the country of the Gadarenes, z. ¢., in the district attached to Gadara. This 
district, called Gadaritis by Josephus (2. /., III, 10, 10; cf III, 3, 1)» is proved by 
coins to have extended to the Sea of Galilee (SCHURER, Div. II, Vol. I, p. 104), but does 
not seem to have included the site of Khersa, since Hippos with its district lies 
between them (Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly, 1887, pp. 36ff.; SmirH, Hist. Geog., 
Pp. 459). If, therefore, Matthew wrote Gadarenes, it must have been either with 
the intention of assigning the event to the southeastern shore of the sea, where, 
however, there is said to be no site fulfilling the conditions (WILSON in Dict. Bid., 
Rev. Eng. Ed., I, 1099), or as a loose and general designation of the country along the 
southern half of the eastern shore, although the particular site belonged to the district 
of Hippos or to Gaulanitis, rather than to Gadaritis. In either case the reading Gada- 
renes, while it may indicate ignorance of the exact location of the event, shows at least 
general acquaintance with the geography of the region adjacent to the Sea of Galilee. 
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2:22, with the fact that Archelaus succeeded him in Judea, but 
not in Galilee, and with the reputation of Archelaus for cruelty ;3 
14:1, with the title of Herod Antipas, tetrarch* of Galilee; 
26:3, 57, with the name of the high priest ; 26:59, with the 
existence and character of the Sanhedrin; 27:2, 11, 13, with 
the relation of the Jewish to the Roman authorities, and with 
the name of the Roman procurator. Here, also, though no 
single item of the evidence is decisive, the whole is not without — 
significance. 

c. The writer is familiar with the Old Testament, and 
believes in it as a book containing divinely given prophecies. 
The first section of the book, with its title characterizing Christ 
as son of David and son of Abraham, and the genealogical 
table partly taken from the Old Testament, and designed to 
prove the descent of Jesus from David and Abraham, as in 
accordance with prophecy the Messiah must be, show both a 
familiarity with the Old Testament and a thoroughly Jewish 
way of looking at it. The structure of this table itself points in 
the same direction, showing that it is, to the writer, a matter of 
interest, if not also of argument, that the generations from Abra- 
ham to Moses are (by virtue of slight omissions and double 
counting) divisible into three groups of fourteen (twice seven) 
generations, a fact which suggests that the Messiah appeared at 
an appropriate time, at the end of three periods, the culmina- 
tion of each of the two preceding of which had been marked by 
a great event of Jewish history. Throughout the gospel, but 
especially in the early and the later parts, he calls attention to 
passages of the Old Testament which he interprets as finding 
their fulfilment in events of Jesus’ life (1 :aet.; 226, tg, ert, 
23; 4: 14-16; 8:17; 12: 17-21; 13:35; 21:4f.; 27:9). These 

3 There is a noticeable difference between Matthew’s references to the political 
situation of Palestine and Luke’s. Luke speaks with the air of painstaking investi- 


gation; Matthew with that of easy familiarity, all the more noteworthy that the fre- 
quent and somewhat complicated succession of rulers would have made error easy. 

4 Mark 6: 14 is less exact, since Herod was not, strictly speaking, king. 

In 14:3, ithas been alleged, Matthew wrongly designates the brother of Herod 
whose wife he had married as Philip, whereas Philip was really the husband of 
Salome ; but it is by no means certain that there is an error here. Cf. Mark 6:17 and 
commentaries on both passages. . 
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eleven passages, most of them introduced by the formula, ‘that 
it might he fulfilled which was spoken through the prophet,” 
sometimes with the insertion of the phrase “by the Lord,” are 
a marked feature of this gospel. They area special contribution 
of this evangelist, having no parallel passages in Mark or 
Luke.’ Nor, with the exception of Mark 1:2 and Luke 3: 4 ff., 
parallel to Matt. 3:3, are there any similar passages in the other 
synoptic gospels. They show in the clearest way the author’s 
special interest in the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament 
and in their fulfilment in Jesus; the conception of the Old 
Testament and the method of interpreting it which they reveal, 
though not impossible to a Gentile Christian as an acquisition 
from others, were certainly developed on Jewish soil. That we 
have, in this particular case, to do with a mind itself Jewish is 
placed almost beyond doubt by the fact that, though the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament which are common to our first 
three gospels, nearly all of which occur in the words of Jesus, 
show a predominant influence of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, this group of eleven peculiar to the first evangelist 
clearly shows a predominant influence of the original Hebrew. 

d. In various other ways the writer betrays his. Jewish feel- 
ing and point of view. Heemploys descriptive names derived 
from the Old Testament which would be unnatural in the mouth 
of any but a Jew, and which are, in fact, found nowhere else in 
the New Testament, save in the case of one phrase in the book 
of Revelation. See 2:20, 21, land of Israel; 4:5; 27:53, 
holy city; 5:35, city of the great king; 10:6; 15:24, lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. He speaks of the half-shekel tax 
which every adult male Jew paid annually for the support of the 
temple (cf Ex. 30: 13-16), simply by the name of the coin that 
paid it, the two-drachma piece, following in this a usage prob- 
ably common among the Jews. His tone in speaking of Gentiles 
(5:47; 6:7; 6:32; 18:17) is decidedly Jewish, the name 

5Nor in John, save that 21:4 f. is paralleled in John 12: 14 f.,and 8:17 partially 
in John 1:29. Matt. 4:16 has a partial parallel in Luke 1:79. 


® Concerning the variation in the amount of the tax, see Ex. 30:13; Neh. 10: 32; 
concerning the ratio of the shekel and the drachma, and the coins in use in New Tes- 
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Gentile being evidently with him not simply a designation of 
nationality, but a characterization nearly equivalent to our 
modern term “ heathen.” He is particularly interested in those 
teachings of Jesus which were of special significance to the Jew 
and the Jewish Christian. Thus it is in this gospel only that we 
have Jesus’ word concerning the permanence of the law (5: 17- 
19); the Sermon on the Mount as given here preserves the com- 
parison of Jesus’ teaching with that of the Pharisees, and, indi- 
rectly, with that of the Old Testament (chaps. 5—7),an element 
wholly absent from the similar discourse in Luke (6 : 20-49); 
this gospel alone tells us that the personal mission of Jesus 
and the work of his apostles on their first separate mission tour 
were limited to the Jews (10:6; 15:24); it gives special 
emphasis to Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees (15:13; 
21 : 28-32; chap. 23), and is our only authority for the most 
striking of his sayings concerning the impending doom of the 
nation (8:11, 12; 21:43; 22:7, are found only in Matt.; cf, 
also, 12 : 38-45; 23:35, 36; 24:2, of which there are parallels 
in Mark or Luke, and 27: 25, peculiar to Matt.). Here are ele- 
ments which seem at first sight contradictory, but they all 
bespeak an author specially concerned with the relations of the 
gospel to Judaism. 

2. His religious position — Evident as it is that our evangelist 
is a Jew by nationality and education, it is still more clear that 
he is a Christian—a Jew who, holding the Messianic hope of 
his people and believing that there were Messianic prophecies in 
the Old Testament, finds that hope realized and those prophecies 
fulfilled in Jesus. Passages need hardly be cited. The first line 
of the gospel shows the author’s position, and it appears 
- throughout the book. The question whether he was also a 
Judaizing Christian believing in the permanent authority of the 
statute law of the Old Testament for both Jewish and Gentile 
Christian, or perhaps for the Jewish Christian but not for his 
Gentile brother, can be answered only on the basis of a study 
of the purpose of the book. (See § III.) 


tament times, see MADDEN, Coinage of the Jews, pp. 290 f., 294 ; BENZINGER, Hebraische 
Archaologie, p. 193; SCHURER II, I, pp. 41, 250 f.; Jos., Amz, III, 8. 2; XVIII, 8. 1. 
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I]. THE READERS FOR WHOM THE BOOK WAS PRIMARILY 
INTENDED. 

Much of the evidence bearing upon this question is derived 
from the same passages which have eneney been cited to show 
the nationality of the writer. 

. Not much stress can be laid on the writer’s apparent assump- 
sen that his readers are familiar with Palestinian geography. The 
other gospels which on other grounds are shown to have been 
written specially for Gentiles apparently make the same assump- 
tion, or rather, perhaps, are equally unconcerned that their read- 
ers should understand their geographical references. There are 
even some passages in Matthew which seem to assume that his 
readers were not acquainted with the smaller Palestinian towns. 
In 2:23, indeed, the phrase ‘a city called Nazareth” is probably 
used simply to call attention to the name in anticipation of the 
next sentence, and in 4:13 a similar motive leads to the men- 
tion of the location of Capernaum ; but the placing of the heal- 
ing of the demoniacs in the country of the Gadarenes, if this be 
the correct reading, seems to imply that he could not assume 
that his readers would be acquainted with the little town Khersa, 
and, therefore, located the event more generally in the country of 
the Gadarenes, or else that he himself was unacquainted with the 
smaller place (cf note 2). Beyond this the geographical evi- 
dence is purely negative. 

2. Though a general acquaintance with Jewish customs and 
institutions on the part of the reader is assumed in all of the 
gospels, and hence does not of itself point to Jewish readers, 
yet the extent of this in the first gospel is worthy of notice. 
Compare, for example, Matthew’s references to the Jewish rulers 
(2:1, 22; 14:1) with Luke’s (2:1, 2; 3:1, 2), or his unex- 
plained mention of the Jewish custom of ceremonial cleansing 
(15:2) with Mark’s detailed explanation (7:3, 4). The seem- 
ing exception in 27:15 is not properly such. The custom of 
releasing a prisoner at the passover season, not otherwise known 
to us, was probably not of Jewish but of Roman origin, and 
since the government of Judea had changed several times in 
the generation or more between the death of Jesus and the writ- 
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ing of the gospel, it is probable that the custom had so long ago 
ceased that even to Jews it was a matter of unfamiliar history. 

3. The number of argumentative quotations from the Old 
Testament introduced by the writer, and the almost total absence 
of such quotations from Mark and Luke—John has more than 
Mark and Luke, but fewer than Matthew—suggest also Jewish 
readers. It is certainly not decisive evidence, since arguments 
from Scripture early became the common property of Christians, 
both Jewish and Gentile. The extent and prominence of the 
Scripture argument count for something, but the decisive word 
must be said on the basis of the nature of the argument which 
this gospel founds on its quotations. (See § III.) 

4. The use of Jewish descriptive titles (see the passages 
cited under I, 1,@), the reporting of the words of Jesus which 
emphasize his mission to the Jews (10:5,6; 15:24), and of 
other teachings which would be of special interest to Jews 
(11:14; 12:5, 6; 17:24; 23: 16-22—all peculiar to this 
gospel), and the fact that the great discourses of Jesus, notably 
the Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5 — 7), are reported in a form 
adapted to Jewish thinking, are of more decisive significance, and 
all indicate that the writer has in mind mainly Jewish readers. 
Still more significant, though here also the full significance will 
appear only in relation to the purpose of the book, are the pass- 
ages referred to above which foreshadow the downfall of Judaism; 
(8:11, 12; 12:38-45; 21:43; 22:1-14; 23:35, 36; 24:2; 27:25). 
The use of the term Gentiles as a designation of religion rather 
than of nationality (5:47, etc.) suggests the same thing, but is 
shown by I Cor. 5:1; 10:20; 12:2, to be possible in a writing 
addressed directly to Gentile Christians ; its occurrence, there- 
fore, tends only to indicate that the book was not intended for 
non-Christian Gentiles. The use of the term Jews (28:15) in 
the way so common in the fourth gospel is not only a mark of 
the Christian point of view of the Jewish writer, but tends in 
some degree to indicate that he wrote for those who, though 
Jews in nationality, now distinguished themselves from the rest 
of the nation by their Christianity. 

: (To be completed in the February number.) 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE INNOCENTS. 


(See the frontispiece of this number.) 


is preéminently the painter of Protestantism. John 
Ruskin has called his “‘ Triumph of the Innocents” the greatest reli- 
gious picture of the century. Like other work of the artist, the picture 
is a decided departure from the conventional. It has been subjected 
to the widest range of varied criticism, and has not been popular, 
because misunderstood. To one it is “ Browning translated into 
paint ;”’ to another it seems a “dream full of real forms, lucid and 
beautiful, yet tremulous with mystical meaning.” 

The full title of the picture is “The Flight into Egypt and the 
Triumph of the Innocents.” If the fact be borne in mind that it 
represents a vision of two worlds, the spiritual and the physical, seen 
at one glance, the deep significance of the artist’s thought will be 
easier apprehended. 

Combining the evangelist Matthew’s account with an early tradi- 
tion of the church, the artist has placed the incident in the second 
April of the young Christ’s life, when he was sixteen months old. 
Joseph, sturdy of limb, with a well-filled tool basket slung over his 
shoulder, gazes back anxiously at the watch fires of Herod that burn 
on the distant hills. He is leading an ass of the royal Mecca breed, 
bearing the Child and mother, who looks down upon him with the 
divinest of all human love as he leans back against her caressingly. 
Something in his manner is strangely reassuring. Her mother heart, 
until then heavy with fear, responds to his buoyant joyousness, and in 
turn illumines her face as with a burst of sunshine after the blackness 
of storm. The glorified spirits of the murdered children of Bethlehem, 
a happy garlanded band, the “flowers of the martyrs,” and first of that 
glorious company whose shining ranks are nearest the throne of the 
Slain One, have come to accompany Jesus in the flight. He has just 
caught sight of his martyred playmates, visible to him only, and turns 
with radiant greeting, holding towards them a handful of wheat ears 
typical of the Bread of Life. 

This is the picture within the picture which makes the conception 
a “stereoscopic vision of two worlds.” 
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One great charm of the painting is in the grouping and beauty of 
these heavenly children, whose heads alone of all the company scintil- 
late with the brightness of glorified existence. The different groups 
represent advancing stages of the life beyond. In the sky of the back- 
ground are three little ones, who have not yet awakened to the joy of 
heaven. Their faces still bear the marks of sleep and grief, and 
shadowy halos hover over them. The middle group is wreathed with 
scarlet anemonies as victims of sacrifice, and with blossoming branches 
in their hands are merrily urging forward the loitering foal. The fore- 
most young saint looks down upon the rent made in his garment by 
the sword thrust and, wondering, finds no scar upon his new flesh, 
The trio leading are realizing the fuller significance of their happiness 
and privilege. One sings as he raises a smoking censer in token of 
worship, and the others are casting down before the Child King 
branches of the palm and vine, significant of victory and fruitful 
service. 

These celestial children, in the exuberance of heaven’s own haleness; 
dance along upon a dream stream that flows side by side with the real 
water reflecting the stars, and into which Joseph is stepping. It repre- 
sents the river of life, and its vapors float away in the form of silvery 
bubbles, upon which are reflected scenes from that reign of holiness 
which He who now rides triumphant as King of hearts in the royal 


beauty of his childhood shall inaugurate. 
JoHN PowELL LENOx. 


SERMON OUTLINES. 
Col. 1: 12-14: 


** Giving thanks unto the Father, 
Who made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light ; 
Who delivered us out of the power of darkness, 
And translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ; 
In whom we have our redemption, the forgiveness of our sins.”’ 


Introduction : Even to a Christian the question sometimes arises : 
““What have I to be thankful for?” By taking thought, a multitude 
of gifts of God’s “common providence ” will come into mind, some 
of them at special seasons. But the richer blessings of God’s grace 


are a perennial cause of gratitude, even in the absence or eclipse of” 


other divine gifts. 
Theme: GROUNDS FOR A CHRISTIAN’S THANKFULNESS TO GoD. 


I. We are appointed heirs.— God has given us ability or fitness with 
reference to sharing in the lot of the saints in light, z. ¢., to have part 
and lot with those who are called toa life of holiness, in the white 
light of truth which fears no searchlight of judgment. 

II. We are delivered.—Set free from the power of darkness. It was 
a real power, of a kingdom really existing, in antagonism and opposi- 
tion to God’s kingdom of light and holiness. The gospel of Christ 
found us in Satan’s grip in this kingdom of darkness and set us free. 

Ill. We are naturalized.—* Translated us into thé kingdom of the 
Son of his love.” What a mark of honor and distinction! We are 
brought over into a state not ours by nature or by right— made citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God’s well-beloved son ! 

IV. Ln him we have redemption and forgiveness.— We are redeemed, 
not only from the punishment of sin, but from the guilt of it, for Christ 
has made expiation for us. In suffering for us he bore to the utter- 
most the sense of God’s just displeasure toward sin. 

This atoning work of Christ alone made forgiveness possible through 
faith. Man must, but only God could, render this expiation. The 
God-man, whose glorious work this is, is set forth in his majesty in 
this chapter and the next. Thus there are infinite grounds for grati- 
tude. 
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EXEGETICAL CRITICISM. 


It is not clear of what the preacher judges that “we are appointed heirs.” 
Does he understand “light” to refer to the holiness and bliss of the world to 
come, which we shall hereafter inherit, or to the holy life in which we are 
now to participate? In the former case, ‘“light’’ should be more sharply 
defined; in the latter case, the phrase “appointed heirs” is misleading and 
had better be avoided. If he understands the word “light” to be a moral 
term which makes no distinction between life now and life hereafter, the 
word “heirs’’ (which involves a rather free paraphrase of the Greek) ought 
to be avoided or carefully defined. 

Proposition IV, in its reference to expiation, goes beyond the meaning of 
this sentence or its necessary implications. If the preacher intends here to 
depart from the exposition of his text and enter upon the discussion of the 
grounds of forgiveness, it would be well at least to indicate the other Scripture 
of which he intends to make use. Would it not be as well, with so ample and 
rich a passage as this, to confine the discourse to the text? 

E. D. Burton. 


HOMILETICAL CRITICISM. 


This sermon can hardly be called expositury. It should be classified as 
a text sermon. The theme is not stated definitely, since any grounds for 
thankfulness are grounds for a Christian’s thankfulness. It would be better 
to say, “The Chief Grounds for a Christian’s Thankfulness.” The principal 
phrases of the text are used skilfully as a basis for the four divisions of the 
sermon, and hence the plan, on the whole, is a good one. There are two 
respects, however, in which it might beimproved. First, the four divisions are 
not sufficiently jointed together; they do not appear to be members of a body 
united by a vital force common to them all; and, as a result, they suggest 
four sermonettes, rather than a sermon. Greater organic unity might be 
secured by recapitulating them in the closing part of the sermon, and showing 
the intimate relation of each to all the others. Secondly, the plan does not 
make progress from cause to effect, or from the doctrinal to the emotional 
and the practical. The text is one which might well be taken in reverse 
order as follows: (1) Our redemption in Christ; (2) this the cause of our 
translation into his kingdom; (3) of our deliverance from the power of dark- 
ness, and (4) of our appointment to be heirs of all things. The sermon 
would thus secure unity, and the proper rhetorical movement towards the 
emotional and the practical. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOCOL 
LESSONS. 


PRAYER. THE BEATITUDES. TEMPTATION. 


By PROFESSOR MYRA REYNOLDS, PH.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


AN INFLUENCE always to be reckoned with in any study of the develop- 
ment of English literature, whether as to style or theme, is the English trans- 
lation of the Bible. Great masters of style have been especially sensitive to 
the power and the beauty of Scripture phraseology, story, and symbol. 
Matthew Arnold tells us that Goethe was so constant a reader of the Bible 
that his free-thinking friends reproached him with wasting his time over it. 
Matthew Arnold himself read the Testaments, both Old and New, with such 
closeness that his own style is strongly biblical in turns of expression and in 
figures and allusions. One can hardly read Charles Lamb with full apprecia- 
tion whose own mind is not stored with the phrases and narratives of the Bible. 
Dr. Van Dyke has shown in his chapter on “ The Bible in Tennyson” how 
intimately this great poet brooded over the very words of Scripture. Milton, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, Shelley, Browning, and many 
other masters of English, have owed a similar literary debt to the Bible as an 
important factor in the development of their style, whether in prose or verse. 

But our literature shows, not only how biblical phrases and figures have 
woven themselves inextricably into the very texture of our forms of speech, 
but especially how the themes and the spirit of the Bible speak themselves 
anew through the great works of human genius. In poem, satire, essay, and . 
story we find the Bible thought illustrated, put into concrete shape, modern- 
ized in form and setting, but unchanged in essential significance. Through 
new channels the old truth steals insensibly into minds to which the Bible is a 
sealed book, and comes with added force and clearness to those already 
familiar with its teachings. 

The purpose of the quotations and references to be given from time to time 
in this portion of the BIBLICAL WORLD is to make available some of the 
many literary presentations of the central themes in each month's Bible work, 
or, at least, of such of these themes as have found fullest and most adequate 
response in literature. To the brief suggestions given here large additions 
could be made from the reading of each teacher, The value of such work 
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rests on the fact that it is always a stimulating and liberalizing influence to 
discover how life itself, or any theory about life, has presented itself to men 
and women of large intelligence and deep emotional experience. Their 
embodiment of any theme gives us first the facts of life as seen by an expert 
in the study of man, and also the theory by which he interprets these facts 
and traces them to an issue. As we follow a single thought from mind to 
mind, it gains color, point, definiteness; it becomes rich, human, alive. We 
have not in this process forsaken the Bible for literature. The Bible has 
simply gone out through literature and found its own. What the Bible has 
itself inspired is used to bring home to men what the Bible directly teaches. 
The following quotations refer particularly to three of the themes in the 
January lessons, ‘‘ Temptation,” “ Blessedness,” “ Prayer.”’ 
I. Prayer.—In Tennyson's “ Passing of Arthur” the one note of hope in 
the king’s last sad words is in the passage on prayer: 
More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 


For so the whole round earth is everyway 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


In ‘ The Higher Pantheism” is the stanza: 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
Note how Enoch Arden, alone on “the beauteous hateful isle’’ would have 
died of solitude had he not 


Spoken with That which, being everywhere, 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone. 


See also the significant line in “In Memoriam’”’: 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayer. 


Cf. Fenelon’s saying: 


The best of all prayers is to act with a pure intention, and with a continual ref- 
erence to the will of God. 


Note in Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” (a) Part 4, st.6. With scorn 
and envy in his heart the Mariner could not pray. (4) Love the condi- 
tion of effective prayer. 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

} For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
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In Browning’s “Saul” David reaches the climax of faith when he recog- 
nizes that in God is all-power and all-willingness to fulfil man’s noblest aspira- 
tions of helpfulness, and that God can answer prayer even while it is being 
uttered. See also Browning’s ‘‘ The Boy and the Angel”’ as illustrative of the 
value of the cheerful, humble heart lifted daily to God in a song of praise. 
Note Wordsworth’s prayer for the Solitary in ‘‘ The Excursion,” Bk. 4: 


Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart. 
Also his characterization of the power of prayer: 


A stream which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 


For a beautiful symbolic story concerning prayer, see Longfellow’s “ San- 
dolphin.” Cf also “ Milton’s Prayer of Patience,” by Elizabeth Howell, Sill’s 
“The Fool’s Prayer,’ and especially W. D. Howell’s “ Thanksgiving”: 

Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought : 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still : 


For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer : 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement : 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


Il. The Beatitudes.—“ Blessed is he to whom people go when they are in dis- 
tress. 


“Blessed is he around whom little children flock. 
“Blessed is he upon whom grateful eyes look, saying, ‘Come again —I am better 
for your coming.’ 


“Blessed is he whose eye is serene ; whose voice is gentle; whose heart is sweet; 
whose life makes happiness.”— Zhe LZ. A. S. Calendar. 

For illustrations of the blessedness of the pure in heart, see Una in 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, where wild beasts and the rough satyrs combine to 
protect the pure maiden. The hapless lady in Milton’s Comus is preserved 
by her own “saintly chastity” from the terrors of the wood and from the 
necromancer’s charms. In Coleridge’s “ Christabel”’ all the powers in heaven 
league themselves against the beautiful enchantress who would taint Christa- 
bel’s soul. The story of Parsifal in Wagner’s drama is another presentation 
of the way perfect purity of mind and heart walks unscathed through evil. 
In Tennyson’s “ The Holy Grail” it is the maiden whose “heart is pure as 
snow ” that has the first vision of the Holy Cup so long banished by sin. 
Galahad’s “strength was as the strength of ten because his heart was pure,” 
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and to him, likewise, was vouchsafed the vision of the cup face to face, but 
the other knights, Lancelot, Bors, and Percival, less pure in heart, caught 
but a dim and fleeting glimpse of the longed-for Holy Grail. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you,” finds illustration in Quo 
Vadis. See, also, Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of Adversity ”: 


Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the 
New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s 
favor. .... Certainly, virtue is, like precious odors, most fragrant when they are 
incensed, or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue. 


Cf. Bryant's “‘ Blessed are they that mourn.” 

III. Zemptation.— “If you aspire to be the son of consolation — if you would 
partake of the priestly gift of sympathy—if you would pour something beyond com- 
monplace consolation into a tempted heart —if you would pass through the intercourse 
of daily life with the delicate tact which never inflicts pain— you must be content to 
pay the price of the costly education. Like Him, you must suffer being tempted.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


Temptations, whether resisted or yielded to, may be converted into step- 
ping-stones to higher things. See ‘“ Ladder of St. Augustine,” by Longfel- 
low. An Ill-Tempered Family, a story by Mrs. Ewing, represents a successful 
struggle against what are usually termed the minor temptations of life. Tito 
Melema, in George Eliot’s Romo/a, is a terrible picture of the gradual deteri- 
oration of character as a result of which the man yields impulsively but 
entirely to the first sharp temptation that comes. Godfrey Cass, in Sz/as 
Marner, is entangled in evil through his brother’s wicked schemes and his 
own habit of good-humored, careless acquiescence. Without courage to 
face the consequences of his wrong-doing, he serves as a type of lives with 
high possibilities and but moderate attainment. Andrea del Sarto, in 
Browning’s poem of that name, is another illustration of a life ruined by 
temptations yielded to, and afterwards regretted, but not repented of. The 
Ancient Mariner is an illustration of a soul that sins, learns to see his sin in 
all its blackness, turns from it, and, though at the cost of terrible suffering, 
enters finally upon a deep, rich spiritual life. 


The Council of Seventy. 


Professor James S. Riggs will give, in connection with a course 
of lectures under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Albany, N. Y., a lecture upon “The Battle over the New Testa- 
ment,” at what points it is now on, and what has been won. Professor 
Riggs is also devoting much time to the apocalypse, believing that 
the book has been pushed off the minister’s study table by false 
methods of interpretation. 


Professor Edward I. Bosworth, of Oberlin, O., is giving, in 
addition to, his regular seminary work, a twenty-hour course in the 
teaching of Jesus every Tuesday evening before the Cleveland Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This is the third year he has carried on 
such work there. He will also conduct, this winter, ten studies in the 
life and teaching of Jesus in the Elyria Congregational Church. 


Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale University, is giving a course 
of ten lectures in Messianic prophecy under the auspices of the 
King’s Daughters of Stamford, Conn. About one hundred and fifty 
persons are attending these lectures. Professor Sanders is also lectur- 
ing on Old Testament history at Vassar College every Sunday even- 
ing, and is conducting a weekly class in Old Testament literature in 
New Haven. The latter class is under the auspices, though outside, 
of Yale University, and is composed of fifteen teachers. 


Professor Thomas F. Day, of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, is to give before the Students’ Bible Class of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Berkeley two lectures on the apocalyptic liter- 
ature (Daniel and the Revelation), and a third lecture, on the fore- 
gleams of the incarnation, in an extension course in San Francisco. 


President George S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, is prepar- 
ing a new translation of the book of Amos and expects to publish it 
the coming year. The work is prepared from a literary and historical 
point of view, and will contain an introduction, notes, and discussions 
of the most important points. It is designed primarily for a biblical 
classic for private use and for secular schools and colleges. 
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The following are the results of the prize examinations conducted 
by the Institute in March, 1896. The candidates represented fifty- 
eight colleges, one hundred and nineteen taking the examination in 
New Testament Greek and sixty in the English Bible. Many of the 
papers showed that some excellent teaching of the Bible is in progress 
in the college world. The first prize in New Testament Greek is 
awarded to Mr. Fred T. Tapscott, McMaster University, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, and the second prize to Mr. Arthur William Ryder, 
of Harvard University. 

Both of the prizes in the English Bible are awarded to Yale Uni- 
versity, the first to Mr. Edgar L. Hermance, and the second to Mr. 
Murray S. Howland, both members of the class of ’97. The next 
examinations will take place in March, 1899. 


The editorials in this number of the BisLicAL WoRLD discuss the 
fundamental principles upon which Sunday-school teaching should be 
based. These principles are such as can be carried into the home 
department of a school in a forceful way. Here almost more than in the 
main school, however, the need of good material for study is essen- 
tial—first because of the absence of a teacher, and, second, because 
the study period may be extended according to the pleasure and con- 
venience of the student. The Institute has arranged a scheme of 
courses on the life of Christ (the topic of the International Lessons 
for 1898), which will accommodate itself to the home student, whether 
he is able to devote much or little time to his study. These courses, 
widely introduced, would give a fine foundation and great incentive to 
Bible study in the home, and the influence would be felt in the con- 
tinual transfer of students from the home study department to the 
regular school. 


and Workers. 


Notice —The editors of the BisLicaL Wor LD have in type an article 
entitled “The Origin and Character of Deuteronomy,” from which the 
author’s name has in some way become detached. They would be 
greatly obliged if the author of the paper would communicate with 
them, that it may be published. 


FATHER BrayTON, a Baptist missionary in Burma sixty years, is 
translating the Bible into Po-Karen. 


The International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898 are in Matthew 
for the first half of the year, and in Hebrew history, from the division 
of the kingdom to the captivity of Judah, for the second half. 


Dr. GeorGE R. Berry, of Colgate University, has just issued Vol. 
I, covering Genesis and Exodus, of his Hebrew IJnterlinear Old Testa- 
ment, accompanied by both the authorized and revised versions. 


Tue cable dispatches announce the death in London, at the age 
of eighty-two, of Rev. Professor James Legge, D.D., LL.D., whose con- 
tributions on China and its religions have so greatly enriched our 
knowledge of the orientals. . 


PROFESSOR W. H. BENNETT has retold the story of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Professor W. F. Adeney, the story of the New Testament, 
for young people, in a 5s. 6d. volume entitled Zhe Bible Story, 
published by James Clarke & Co., London. 


Dr. IsopoRE SINGER, of New, York, announces the collaboration 
and publication of no less a work than an Encyclopedia of the History 
and Mental Evolution of the Jewish Race, in twelve volumes, quarto, of 
1000 pages each, with about 2000 illustrations. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society has reached a point where the fall- 
ing off of its income has compelled it to offer for sale its property in 
New York city. It has also called Rev. Marcellus Brown, now 
agent of the Levant, to urge the claims of the society for its foreign 


work on its American friends. 
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THREE Famous Maponnas in McClure’s Magazine for December 
gives us three full-page half-tone reproductions of the charming 
paintings of Perugino, of Botticelli, and of Raphael. 


Rev. Wm. H. SLOAN, a Baptist missionary in the City of Mexico, 
has recently completed a full concordance to the Bible, in the Spanish 
language. It is the first work of the kind ever prepared in Spanish. 
Mr. Sloan has accomplished this work in addition to preaching to 
three congregations and publishing a paper. 


In a recent number of the Zheologische Literaturzeitung we find 
adjacent to one another in the bibliography of new works German 
translations of two books which interest quite different schools: the 
first was W. H. Green’s Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and the 
other T. K. Cheyne’s /utroduction to the Book of Isaiah. 


Ir May not be without interest to those interested in theological 
literature to notice that the Fleming H. Revell Company has just 
completed its twenty-fifth year. The success of this company is a 
testimony, not alone to the character of its publications, but also to 
the growing interest in the line of literature to which it devotes itself. 


Tue American Tract Society has published a newedition of Haus- 
ser’s Period of the Reformation. Just why it is called a new edition is 
difficult to say, for so far as we can discover it is exactly like another 
edition which has been on the market for a number of years, and the 
translator’s preface is dated June, 1873. Nevertheless, it is an admi- 
rable book for the study of church history. 


THE New York Bible Society is a hand-to-hand agency for reaching 
foreigners. During the year ending September 30, this society dis- 
tributed in that city 60,424 Bibles and Testaments, in twenty-four 


different languages. These embraced, outside of the various European 


languages, the Chinese and Arabic. The missionaries of this society 
meet immigrants on landing, and supply them with the Scriptures in 
their own native tongue. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Vol. 1V, is reviewed in a 
recent number of Zhe Academy. The reviewer rather justly criti- 
cises Dr. Liddon’s successors in this arduous task for their lack of a 
judicial tone in their estimation of Dr. Pusey’s career. This was not 
to be expected of Canon Liddon, one of Dr. Pusey’s greatest admir- 
ers, but of all other things was to be expected in a calm, fair estimate 
by men of a later generation. 
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THE American Journal of Archeology, which has been edited by 
Professor Frothingham, of Princeton University, is to be succeeded by 
a journal called the “ Second Series” of the former. This periodical 
will be the spokesman of the Archzological Institute of America, 
edited by two editors representing, respectively, the schools of classical 
studies at Athens and at Rome. ‘The editor-in-chief is Professor John 
H. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 


Monumental Records is the name of a new monthly paper, the 
first number of which has just appeared in New York city. According 
to announcements, it will attempt to present to the reading public the 
chiefest results of archeological research in all parts of the earth. It 
also promises to present scholarly reports and articles superbly illus- 
trated on the chief explorations of the present day. Its subscription 
price is $1.50 a year (Monumental Records Pub. Co., 220 Broadway). 


WILBERT W. White, PH.D., formerly professor in the Moody 
Institute of Chicago, is meeting with large success as director of Bible 
study in the College Young Men’s Christian Association of Calcutta, 
India. On the 16th of last July a large, commodious, and beautiful 
building was opened at 86 College street, Calcutta. The annual 
report for 1897, just issued, gives a history of the college department 
of the Y. M. C. A., and sketches the plans according to which the 
work is at present conducted. Dr. White has shown great skill in 
his New Testament studies, issued in the form of charts and drawings 
of the principal New Testament books. 


THE Gr&cO-RoMAN BrRancH of the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
the name of the new department of the fund which proposes to pub- 
lish some of the chief “finds” in the papyri discovered at Behnesa 
(the site of Oxyrhynchus, a capital city). These will be facsimile 
reproductions and translations of some of the most valuable manu- 
scripts. ‘The first annual volume will consist of about 300 quarto 
pages. It will include, among other things, a fragment of the sec- 
ond or third century, containing most of the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel; a leaf containing the Acts of St. Paul and Thecla; 
fragments of Sophocles’ Gdipus Tyrannus, of Plato’s Repudlic, of 
Xenophon’s Hed/enica, of Isocrates and Demosthenes, and of a lost 
comedy — about fifty lines. All donors of not less than five dollars 
will receive this annual volume, the archzological report (illustrated), 
and the annual report. The honorary secretary for America is’ Dr. 
W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. ; 


Book Redbiews. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. An Interpretation. By ELizaBeru 
Stuart Puevps. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.; Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1897. Pp. xi 
+413, crown 8vo. $2. 


Several months since an editorial in the BisLicaL Wor p called 
attention to the desirability of a life of Christ in which the biograph- 
ical element should be prominent, and which possibly might contain 
something of the dramatic qualities of a novel. We have in this book 
of Mrs. Ward’s such a life. Indeed, its author disclaims for it even the 
character of a biography and calls it simply “a narrative,” based, indeed, 
on the investigations of scholars, but at the utmost a narrative and to 
be received as such “by those who understand the laws of narrative 
expression.” 

If, without claiming any full right to such procedure, one attempts 
to judge the book in accordance with these criteria and for the moment 
to disregard all others, the verdict must be favorable. By omitting 
many of the details given in the gospels, and by virtue of the author’s 
direct and (if the word be not too pedantic) categorical sentences, the 
narrative gains remarkable movement and permits dramatic incidents to 
be thoroughly exploited. Few readers will soon forget the description 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the marriage at Cana—somewhat 
over-elaborated though it is. By the same standard, also, one must 
praise the selection. of incidents. It is true that one misses much of 
the teaching of Jesus in the account of his ministry in Galilee, and 
is hardly satisfied with the substitution of dotted lines for the sayings 
of the last chapters of John. Yet to insert long passages from Jesus’ 
teaching would have been to break the narrative and the dramatic 
interest, and what is lost in completeness is gained in impression. 

It is not to be understood that the volume is a piece of religious 
fiction. It is an interpretation of the personality of Jesus through the 
method of fiction. The distinction is great. We have plenty of novels 
in which Jesus figures with greater or less prominence in the midst of 
a story and literary setting wholly imaginary, and we have also many 
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interpretations of his life made with the method of the exegete or the 
preacher or the theologian. It is quite legitimate to combine the two 
sorts of methods and against a not too prominent background of 
archeology and on the basis of the facts of the gospels to make an 
interpretation of the character of Jesus stand out clearly, not by 
description, but by action. At any rate,this was to a considerable 
degree the method of Mark. And it cannot be denied that such a 
self-interpreting translation of the facts of Jesus’ life has been singu- 
larly missing. For such a method demands rather rare prerequisites. 
Few learned men have the literary skill and point of view of the 
novelist, and few persons trained as writers of stories have sufficient 
accurate knowledge of the times and the facts of the New Testament. 

Has Mrs. Ward met this twofold requirement? That she has the 
gift for creative literary work and that she has the selective instinct of 
the story-teller goes without saying. To be read by a generation of 
sons as eagerly as by the generation of their fathers (and mothers) is no 
deceptive test. It is also true that Mrs. Ward has by heredity and by 
training the deep spiritual sympathies and intuitions that are especially 
needed by any person who essays an interpretation of the character of 
Jesus. That she has enough knowledge of New Testament times and 
geography to answer her purposes—-though one would hardly want to 
stand sponsor for all of the archeology and gets sadly confused in 
following some of the geography— is also probably true. The book 
is not learned, but it hardly needs to be. It can afford to treat histor- 
ical details as Macaulay said he read the classics, “as a gentleman.” 
And in the combination of archeological data with the imagined 
action which is intended to explain the words of the gospel, because 
presupposed by them, Mrs. Ward has been at times singularly success- 
ful. A notable instance of such success is in the story of the feast in 
Bethany. Sometimes, it should be added, however, this habit of the 
novelist of finding explanations for events in single dramatic situations 
shows to disadvantage, as in the referring of the determination of the 
authorities to kill Jesus to the resurrection of Lazarus. In a novel 
nothing would be more in accord with a dramatic approach toa 
dénouement, but in the life of Jesus, as we take it from the sources, 
nothing is less the fundamental ground for Pharisaic enmity. 

In one particular the present volume is especially successful —.in 
the interpretation of women’s words and acts. Sometimes Mrs. Ward 
comes dangerously near the abyss of a romance @ /a Renan, for it is 
hard to write as a novelist without a heroine, ‘but her spiritual balance 
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invariably comes to her rescue. And in the account of the events 
leading up to the birth of Jesus this feminine sympathy —so impossi- 
ble for a man to possess—has given us what is by all means the 
strongest portion of the book. Nothing could be finer than the swift 
touch that shows what a man would be likely never to think of—the 
complete reinstatement of Mary in the confidence of her simple- 
hearted husband after the birth of her son. The same womanly intu- 
ition helps one also to a new insight into the heart of Mary Magda- 
lene and the other women who followed Jesus. 

This same quality of the interpreter also explains the most striking 
characteristic of the book as an interpretation. The Christ we have 
before us is not the divine, incomprehensively heroic Frenchman of 
Renan, or the commonplace altar-piece of Geikie, or the archxo- 
logical Messiah of the pious Edersheim. He is an introspeetive, 
ambitious, depressed, and at times almost hysterical woman! His 
strength, his doubts and ambitions, his struggles with himself, his 
weakness, his faintings, his sufferings are not those of aman. Occa- 
sionally, as in the scenes before the betrayal, such an interpretation is 
helpful as a complement to the less subtle reading of his character by 
men. Yet one cannot help feeling that generally it fails to give us 
the steady, self-mastering elements in the character of Jesus. He may 
be a strong woman of the intellectual, nervously spiritual type, but he 
is not a strong man. He is feminine, not virile—a heroine rather 
than a hero. 

Just what an opinion such an interpretation should lead one to 
have of the book as a whole it is hard to see while one is still in 
the grasp of the narrative’s literary power and religious fervor. But 
one is inclined to say that it is far from fatal to the book’s influence 
for good. For while one regrets that Mrs. Ward has not approached 
many matters from a standpoint of criticism rather than that of the 
older rationalism (as in the case of the dove at the baptism), and while 
one is tempted to detect traces of haste (if not something occasionally 
akin to unwillingness) in grappling with difficulties, and while at times 
one regrets the occasional presence of a somewhat turgid element in 
the treatment of matters appealing to the emotions, it must neverthe- 
less be said that she has given us an unconventional, stimulating book 
which, with all its refusal to be classed among works of scholars and 
its feminine quality, will be found suggestive for the student in his 
recombining the results of scholarship and in bringing men’s minds 
and hearts straight to the Master. And thus the ambition of the 
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preface is in a measure to be fulfilled: “I felt [after a day of study] as 
if I had made a new, a supreme acquaintance. I pass over this feel- 
ing to those who can understand it, or who may share it; and wish it, 
from my heart, for those who do not.” '  §. M. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Zhe Books of 
Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
versity of Oxford. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company., 1897. Pp. 244, 
16mo. Cloth, $1, net. 


In this volume Dr. Driver has furnished commentaries,which must 
rank with the best in the ‘Cambridge Bible Series,” and he has 
attained to an extraordinary degree the objects aimed at in the series 
by the syndics of the University Press of Cambridge. The amount of 
information toward the elucidation and illustration of the two prophets 
here compressed into 244 pages is truly remarkable, and the author’s 
learning is manifest throughout the 58 pages of introduction and the 
171 pages of text and notes. 

Students of Driver’s /xtroduction will find that the author’s views 
of the prophecy of Joel have sustained no substantial change —the 
conclusions there stated being simply reinforced and elaborated — but 
he has presented a new section on the interpretation of the prophecies, 
one of the most satisfactory parts of the book. In this he takes the 
position that the scourge of locusts mentioned in the first chapter was 
one from which the people had actually suffered, and that this sug- 
gested to the prophet the still more formidable swarms of the second 
chapter, which the prophet imagines as the immediate precursors of 
Jehovah’s day. For the literal explanation of these locusts, he rightly 
refers to 2:44, 5, 7, where, as he says, “the locusts are themselves 
compared to a body of warriors,” and he quotes from W. R. Smith 
(Encycl. Brit., ed. 9, art. Joel, p. 706) the words “the poetical hyper- 
bole which compares the invading swarms to an army would be incon- 
ceivably lame, if a literal army was already concealed under the figure 
of the locusts.” Driver finds the central thought of the prophecy in 
“the idea of the day of Jehovah which is suggested to the prophet by 
the drought and the visitation of locusts,” and this day of Jehovah he 
agrees with W. R. Smith, A. B. Davidson, and others in defining as 
“the day when Jehovah interposes in the history of the world... . 
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destroying wickedness and illusion, and confirming righteousness and 
truth, bringing terror to His énemies, but joy to His faithful servants,” 
accomplishing the ideal triumph of right over wrong often predicted 
by the prophets and which had not yet been realized. According to 
the author, the chief difference between Joel and his predecessors lies 
in the emphasis that Joel throws on “the distinction between Israel 
and the nations,” rather than between “the righteous and the wicked 
in Israel itself,” an emphasis which in Joel led to no real extravagance, 
though made the occasion, perhaps, for the later “ particularistic ” 
notion of the Jews, and itself but a partial representation of the mind 
of God in respect to the nations. 

In the introduction to Amos are sections practically new on the 
“characteristic teaching of Amos” and on “some literary aspects of 
Amos’s book.” In the first the writer calls attention to the emphasis 
placed by Amos on moral standards of living as applicable to Israel no 
less than to the rest of mankind, and in the second, with some little 
reservation, he is inclined to reject the conclusions of Wellhausen, 
G. A. Smith, and some others of the best interpreters of Amos, when 
they question the genuineness of portions of the prophecy. In respect 
to alleged corruptions of the text a similar caution is maintained. It 
will be remembered that some years ago Professor Driver was criticised 
somewhat severely in this country for his supposed indorsement of 
radical conclusions respecting the criticism of the Old Testament. 
Even then it was well understood by many scholars that he was nat- 
urally inclined to conservative views, and it was said openly in Eng- 
land that he should have made greater concessions to the positions of 
the advanced critical school. In his treatment of Amos Dr. Driver 
has certainly shown anything but an inclination to radicalism, and his 
careful, judicial temper is seen at its best in this work of his. 

In the exposition are set forth in compact form the established 
results of modern scholarship, or the precise nature of the uncertainty, 
in cases where opinions are still divided. Illustrations might be taken 
from almost every page, but let it suffice to instance, in addition to 
the valuable geographical notes throughout the volume, the remarks 
on /ocusts, and the devastation wrought by them (pp. 36, 38, 39, 82-91), 
wine (pp. 41, 62, 79, 224), winds and rain (pp. 61, 62, 179, 170), 
implements of peace and war (pp. 73, 74), threshing-board (pp. 130, 227, 
228), tithes (pp. 166, 167), mourning customs (pp. 183, 184, 232-4), 
offerings (pp. 186, 187), musical instruments (pp. 234-6), Jehovah of 
hosts (pp. 231, 232), Virgin of Israel/(pp. 175, 176), Torah (pp. 230, 
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231), Wazirites (pp. 152, 153), slave dealing (p. 71), Return to God 
(pp. 54, 168), spiritual gifts (pp. 64, 65), visions (pp. 126, 200, 201). 
The book here reviewed will be a very convenient register of the 
best opinions upon Joel and Amos, and upon the production of it 
both author and publishers are to be congratulated. 


CHARLES Rurus BRowN. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


Primeval Revelation, Studies in Gen. I-VIII. By J. CynppyLan 
Jones, ,D.D. New York: American Tract Society, 1897. 
Pp. xiii+366, 8vo. 

In his preface the author frankly avows his intention “to interpret 
these chapters on the traditional hypothesis.” He is unable, however, 
to ignore the fact that there are divergent theories, and, accordingly, 
he devotes his introduction to a discussion of the “Pentateuch and 
Criticism.” 

He begins by depreciating technical, exegetical science as less adapted 
to bring out the meaning of a passage than “poetic imagination.” It 
must be a comfort to him to believe that such learning is an encumbrance 
to the expositor, for he does not possess.it. Although he is sure that 
“the critics” are wrong, he has no clear conception of their aim, method, 
or results. He apparently has not read even the recent German litera- 
ture on Old Testament criticism, much less the Dutch. The only works, 
cited are those of de Wette, Rosenmiiller, and other critics of the beginning 
of the century, together with a few modern books that have chanced to 
be translated. The important recent works on Semitic cosmology by 
Jensen and Gunkel seem to be unknown. On p. 159 “amuthig” 
(anmuthig?), meaning “ pleasant, agreeable,” is declared to be an Ethiopic 
word from which “a few rationalists” derivethe name Adam! _ A read- 
ing of this book leaves it an open question whether its author knows 
even Hebrew otherwise than at second hand. On p. 3 we are told that 
“heart” in the language of the Old Testament is used in contrast to the 
intellectual faculties. On p. 26 A00 (sic) and na’ar used as feminines 
are pronounced “archaisms.” On p. 147 it is inferred from the plural 
hayyim that “plurality of lives is here ascribed to man.” 

After this general depreciation of the method by which the critics 
reach their conclusions the author adduces three a priort arguments 
against their theories: first, that criticism is essentially destructive ; 
second, that the “higher critics” have no right to arrogate to them- 
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selves that they “surpass all others in scholarship, ability, and insight ;” 
third, that the critics are disbelievers in the supernatural: all of which 
shows only how little the author understands what higher criticism is. 

Having settled in advance from the character of the critics that their 
theories cannot be true, Dr. Jones thinks that it is now safe to let us 
know what these theories are. ‘In order to do the higher critics full 
justice,” he says, “I will here quote the language of the learned and 
venerable Bishop of Bath and Wells.” (Would it not be quite as fair 
to let the critics speak for themselves ?} Learned and venerable as the 
bishop may be, he is not aware that the first Elohist is the same as P, 
that P* is the same as the Holiness Code, that Q is only a part of P, 
and that the book of the Covenant does not belongto P. The critical 
theory as stated by the bishop our author rightly pronounces repugnant 
to common sense and universal experience. 

After this introduction we can easily imagine what will follow in 
the body of the book. The plural Z/ohim in Gen. 1:1 and the plural 
“us” in v. 3 are indications of the doctrine of the Trinity. There are 
no contradictions between the Mosaic account of creation and geology 
or astronomy, or, if contradictions exist, science is uncertain and will 
some day changeits mind. The evolution theory is destitute of evidence. 
Man was formed “not out of the ground, but out of the dust of the 
ground —a subtile distinction which carries with it a world of meaning.” 
The “generations” of Genesis, including the “generations of the 
heavens,” were not invented by Moses. “It is evident that they were 
transmitted from ancient times and sacredly preserved in the archives 
of the children of Israel.” Eve was not made until some time after 
Adam, since “the improbability is great that God would throw the 
newly made creature into a state of unnecessary agitation and excite- 
ment.” The questions are gravely discussecd whether Eve was made 
out of a rib or out of the side of Adam, and whether or not the serpent 
originally walked erect. L. B. Patron. 
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